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The News in Review 


Lp raadngaan Dag Hammarskjold and Prime 

Minister Chou En-lai held their fourth and final 
meeting on Monday, January 10, in Peking. In a joint 
communique they said that in these talks reference was 
made to questions pertinent to the relaxation of world 
tension. “We feel that these talks have been useful, and 
we hope to be able to continue the contact established 
in these meetings,” the communique read. 

The Secretary-General had gone to Peking, in the 
name of the United Nations, to seek the release of 
eleven American airmen and all other captured person- 
nel of the United Nations Command still detained, an 
assignment which was given him by the General As- 
sembly a month earlier. 

During the talks, it was announced later, Premier 
Chou indicated that the People’s Republic of China 
would provide facilities for relatives to visit United 
States personnel who had been convicted and those 
whose cases were under investigation and that the Red 
Cross Society of China would make all the arrangements 
necessary. (See page 2). 


Security Council 


On January 4 and 13 the Security Council held meet- 
ings on the Suez Canal shipping issue, with particular 
reference to the Bat Galim incident. 

Israel declared in a letter dated December 20 that 
the vessel, together with its crew and cargo, “has not 
yet been released from unlawful detention by Egypt to 
proceed on its journey to Haifa through the Suez Canal.” 

At the Council meeting on January 4 Omar Loutfi, 
of Egypt, said that the crew had been taken to the 
Israeli-Egyptian demarcation line on January 1 and 
released. His Government, he said, was still ready to 
hand over the cargo, which might, for instance, be 
placed aboard a neutral vessel bound for Haifa. As for 
the ship itself, Mr. Loutfi said, his Government would 
have no objection to creation of a subcommittee of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission to discuss arrangements 
for its release. 

Abba S. Eban, of Israel, declared that his Govern- 
ment would cooperate only in such procedures to re- 
lease the Bat Galim and its cargo as would vindicate 
and not dishonor the Security Council resolution of 
September 1, 1951 which, he said, embodied Israel’s 
right of free passage through the Suez Canal. 

Summarizing the debate, in which representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Brazil, Belgium, 
Peru, Iran and New Zealand took part, Sir Leslie Munro, 


the Council President, expressed satisfaction at the 
release of the crew of the Bat Galim and hoped for a 
continued attitude of conciliation leading to the release 
of the ship and its cargo. The Council resolution of 
September 1, 1951 remained in force, he declared. 

If requested by the parties, Sir Leslie said, General 
Burns would without doubt be prepared to follow the 
Peruvian suggestion of placing his services at the dis- 
posal of the parties to discuss procedures for the release 
of the Bat Galim. “On this note of expectation and 
hope,” Sir Leslie concluded, he would adjourn the 
Council. No date has been set for the next meeting. 

At the beginning of the meeting, on January 4, the 
Council rose for a moment of silence in tribute to the 
late President of Panama, José Antonio Remén. 


Discrimination, Minorities 


With the approval of a resolution concerning collab- 
oration with the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization in the study of discrimination 
in access to education, the Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities on 
January 10 completed its consideration of the progress 
report submitted by Charles M. Ammoun (Lebanon), 
Special Rapporteur for this study. In his progress re- 
port, Mr. Ammoun said that he had the impression 
that, generally speaking, “discrimination in education 
is on the wane.” 

The twelve-member Subcommission opened its sev- 
enth session on January 4. At their first meeting, the 
members unanimously re-elected Max Sorensen (Den- 
mark), Chairman; Mohamed Awad (Egypt), Vice- 
Chairman; and José D. Inglés (Philippines), Rap- 
porteur. 

The resolution concerning UNESCO notes with appre- 
ciation the financial and material assistance extended 
by that organization to the Special Rapporteur in 1954 
and the assurance that this assistance will be continued. 
It also expresses the hope that the Director-General of 
UNESCO will find it possible to augment this aid by 
other means within UNESCO’s existing facilities and re- 
sources. The Subcommission unanimously adopted a 
resolution noting the progress achieved by the ILO in a 
study on discrimination in the field of employment and 
occupation. The 1Lo has informed the Subcommission 
that the work is under way but that further investiga- 
tions are necessary before it can make a report. 

Other items on the agenda of the session, scheduled 
to close January 28, include Continued on page 68 





‘The Secretary-General's 
Mission to Peking 


S' CRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJOLD was asked 
by the General Assembly on December 10, 1954, 
to seek the release, in the name of the United Nations, 
of eleven American airmen and all other captured per- 
sonnel of the United Nations Command still detained, 
and to make, by the means most appropriate in his judg- 
ment, continuing and unremitting efforts to that end. 

Che first stage of the Secretary-General’s continuing 
efforts began within an hour after the Assembly had 
taken this decision. It was completed on January 13 
on his return to United Nations Headquarters from a 
fourteen-day around-the-world trip to Peking and back 
to meet with Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, 
of the People’s Republic of China. 

During the Assembly’s debate on the United States 
complaint of detention and imprisonment of United Na- 
tions military personnel in violation of the Korean armi- 
stice agreement, Henri Hoppenot, of France, had in- 
terpreted the resolution as making Mr. Hammarskjold 
the sole judge as to the ways and means of accomplish- 
ing the difficult mission of freeing the airmen. The res- 
olution gave him full freedom of action, and all the 
moral authority of the United Nations would support 
him, Mr. Hoppenot said. 

Although the resolution asked the Secretary-General 
to tell Members before December 31 what had been 
achieved by his negotiations, this in no way established 
a deadline for announcement of success or failure, not 
was the People’s Republic of China being called on to 
meet any specific deadline, Mr. Hoppenot added. 

“If on December 31 Mr. Hammarskjold feels that he 
cannot, without difficulty, lift the secrecy with which he 
feels his negotiations should be surrounded, he will tell 
us so, and our patience will measure up to the trust we 


have placed in him,” he stated. 


Mr. Hammarskjold himself told the Assembly that 
he assumed the responsibilities with a deep sense of the 
importance of the issue. He would, he said, do every- 
thing within his power to serve the interests of the 
United Nations. 

He interpreted the qualification, “by the means most 
appropriate in his judgment,” as applying not only to 
his continuing and unremitting efforts, but to the entire 
mandate given him, including the assignment to seek 
the release of the prisoners. He was supported in this 
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view, he said, by the statements of several representa- 
tives, especially Mr. Hoppenot. 

He also interpreted the request for a progress report 
by December 31 as not imposing a deadline and as 
permitting him to report “in the way which in my 
judgment is most in harmony with the interests of the 
task pursued.” Here, too, he based himself on what had 
been said in the debate. 


Exchange of Cables 


It was announced that afternoon on behalf of the 
Secretary-General that he was taking immediate steps 
in accordance with the Assembly’s resolution just 
adopted. For the time being, it was said, he believed it 
would not serve the purposes of the resolution to make 
any public announcement as to what those steps were. 

Not until later was it disclosed that, as his first step, 
Mr. Hammarskjold had sent the following cable to 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai, less than an hour after the 
Assembly decision: 

“The General Assembly of the United Nations has 
requested me to seek the release of eleven United Na- 
tions Command personnel captured by Chinese forces 
on January 12, 1953, as well as of all other captured 
personnel of the United Nations Command still de- 
tained. Taking into consideration all facts and circum- 
stances, the Secretary-General must, in this case, take 
on himself a special responsibility. In the light of the 
concern I feel about the issue, I would appreciate an 
opportunity to take this matter up with you personally. 
For that reason I would ask you whether you could 
receive me in Peking. I would suggest a visit soon after 
December 26 and would, if you accept my proposal, ask 
you what date at about that time would be suitable 
to you.” 

Premier Chou En-lai sent the Secretary-General two 
cables on December 17. In one, he said: 

“In the interest of peace and relaxation of interna- 
tional tension, I am prepared to receive you in our 
capital, Peking, to discuss with you pertinent questions. 
We welcome you to China. Please decide for yourself 
the date of your visit and inform us of your decision.” 

The other, to which Premier Chou En-lai referred in 
his first cable, set forth the position of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic “regarding the case of the United States 


spies.” 





The Premier’s stand was that there was no justifica- 
tion for the United Nations to try to interfere in such 
an internal affair as the conviction of spies by a Chinese 
court while failing to condemn the dispatching by the 
United States, in violation of the United Nations Char- 
ter, of spies to intrude into China to carry out subversive 
activities. The case of these United States spies had 
nothing to do with the question of the prisoners of war 
in Korea, he said. On the contrary, it was the United 
States and the United Nations Command side which 
had violated the Korean armistice agreement. No 
amount of clamor on the part of the United States, the 
cable added, could shake China’s “just stand of exercis- 
ing its own sovereign right in convicting the United 
States spies.” 

To Premier Chou En-lai’s first cable Mr. Hammar- 
skjold replied: 

“I acknowledge receipt of your cable of December 17 
concerning my proposal for a visit to Peking. I look for- 
ward to the opportunity of meeting you. In view of 
necessary practical arrangements I am not yet in a posi- 
tion to fix a date for the arrival nor can I say definitely 
who will come with me. I may get an opportunity for 
first contact concerning some of these practical arrange- 
ments with your Ambassador in Stockholm.” To the 
second cable the Secretary-General responded that the 
message was being circulated to the Members of the 
United Nations. 


Making the Arrangements 


Mr. Hammarskjold left on December 17 for Stock- 
holm where he succeeded to the seat in the Swedish 
Academy of Letters formerly occupied by his father, 
the late Hjalmar Hammarskjold, former Prime Min- 
ister of Sweden. 

At a press conference in Stockholm on December 18 
the Secretary-General explained that, in this case, the 
United Nations was engaged, like the other party, in a 
negotiation of considerable importance—of importance 
also in terms of the individual and private interests of 
the people concerned. In such circumstances, he said, 
the obligation to observe all possible discretion, tact and 
prudence was a matter of course. 

That was a rule everywhere in political and diplo- 
matic negotiations, he emphasized, but it was especially 
imperative in a case like this, out of sheer respect for 
the private interests and direct interests involved. 

For that reason, he would avoid all comments of a 
nature that might in any way complicate the situation, 
for he felt that speculation about the chances of success 
was futile and should not be entered into. 

Asked whether he sent his first message to Mr. Chou 
En-lai on his own initiative or after consultations, Mr. 
Hammarskjold replied that the authorization was given 
to the Secretary-General, with no “strings” as to pro- 
cedure either in the direction of consultation or anything 
else. 

“So whatever may have been or may be the internal 
procedure at the United Nations,” he added, “what is 
really done is my personal responsibility.” 


Secretary-General Hammmarskjold and 
Prime Minisier Chou En-lai. 





While in Stockholm on December 19, the Secretary- 
General met with General Keng Piao, Ambassador of 
the Chinese People’s Republic there, at a luncheon given 
by Uno Willers, Librarian of the Realm. There were no 
other guests except the Ambassador’s interpreter. The 
Secretary-General and the Ambassador discussed vari- 
ous practical details relating to the forthcoming visit to 
Peking. 

Mr. Hammarskjold returned to Headquarters on 
December 22 and held a press conference that day. In 
answer to questions regarding press coverage for his 
trip, he emphasized that his talks in Peking would not 
be the kind usually covered by the press: from the be- 
ginning he had regarded his mission as much closer to 
the kind of private diplomatic contact one may have 
with the foreign office in any capital. 

For the next eight days the Secretary-General was 
busy conferring privately with various interested delega- 
tions and completing his preparatory arrangements. 
Such arrangements included travel details and the 
selection of those who would accompany him. 


The Trip to Peking 


Thus it was arranged that he should fly from New 
York to London on a plane provided by the United 
States Government, from London to New Delhi on one 
provided by the British Government, from New Delhi 
to Canton on another arranged for by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, and from Canton to Peking in a plane of the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China. 

The Secretary-General selected as his political adviser 
Ahmed S. Bokhari, who had been appointed Under- 
Secretary for the Department of Public Information as 
of January 1, and, as his adviser in international law, 
Professor Humphrey Waldock, professor of public in- 
ternational law at Oxford University, whose services 
were arranged for through the help of the British Gov- 
ernment. Gustav Nystrom, of Stockholm, a Lutheran 
missionary who had spent twenty-five years in China 
and who had served as an interpreter in Korea for the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, was selected 
to act as interpreter. From Headquarters the Secretary- 
General also took Per Lind, of the Executive Office of 
the Secretary-General; William Ranallo, his personal 
aide; and Miss Aase Alm, his secretary. 

The Assembly had asked Mr. Hammarskjold to re- 
port progress to all Members on or before December 
31, so, on December 30, he circulated a preliminary 
report which explained that the preparatory arrange- 
ments had been more time-consuming than at first 
anticipated. He outlined briefly the developments up to 
that time and said that he was leaving that day, Decem- 
ber 30, for his visit to Peking. 

In a statement issued on his departure, the Secretary- 
General reiterated that he believed that personal talks 
with Premier Chou En-lai might prove to be helpful in 
the discharge of his responsibility. 

“I do not know what the outcome will be,” he added. 
“I can only say that I shall do my best, bearing in mind 
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not only the important international interests so plainly 
involved, but also the very personal interests of the in- 
dividual human beings and their families that are at 
stake.” 

The plane in which the party made the overnight 
Atlantic flight was a Constellation of the United States 
Military Air Transport Service. Constantin Stavro- 
poulos, Legal Counsel to the Secretary-General, accom- 
panied the party as far as London for consultations with 
Professor Waldock there. In London, Mr. Nystrom 
also joined the group. 

The Secretary-General had lunch with Foreign Sec- 
retary Sir Anthony Eden at Dorneywood, not far from 
London airport, which had recently been presented to 
the National Trust to be used as an official residence. 
This was the first occasion on which it was used for 
an Official function. Among others whom Mr. Ham- 
marskjold met in London was Anthony Nutting, Brit- 
ish Minister of State. 

The British Overseas Airways Corporation plane “At- 
lanta,” which carried Mr. Hammarskjold and his aides 
on the next lap of their long journey, was the Argonaut 
which had rushed Queen Elizabeth II back to London 
from Kenya when her African tour as a Princess had 
been cut short by the sudden death of her father. It 
arrived at Orly Airport, Paris, at noon on New Year’s 
Day, and there Mr. Hammarskjold held a one-hour 
conversation with Premier Pierre Mendeés-France be- 
fore taking off for Karachi. 

During a two-hour stopover in the Pakistan capital 
on January 2, the Secretary-General and his party 
motored to the home of Prime Minister Mohammad 
Ali, with whom Mr. Hammarskjold held a forty-minute 
private talk. 

Later that day he arrived in New Delhi, where he 
was a guest of the Government of India at “Rashtrapati 
Bhawan,” residence of the President of India. 

Social events in New Delhi included a dinner that 
evening given by the Secretary-General of the Ministry 
for External Affairs, N. R. Pillai, and lunch the next day 
with Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. Earlier on Jan- 
uary 3, Mr. Hammarskjold and Mr. Bokhari placed 
wreaths at the Gandhi memorial grounds at Rajgat, and 
Mr. Hammarskjold had a conversation with President 
Rajendra Prasad and conferred privately with Prime 
Minister Nehru. Mr. Bokhari also had a separate inter- 
view with Mr. Nehru. It was the Secretary-General’s 
first visit to India, and he expressed his great apprecia- 
tion and deep gratitude for the experience and the 
warm and pleasant reception. 

Later he said that all the talks in the various capitals 
en route to Peking had been very valuable and he much 
appreciated them. 

From New Delhi the United Nations party left in an 
Indian Airlines Skymaster which brought them to Can- 
ton on the morning of January 4, having flown from 
Calcutta by way of Burma, Thailand and North Vietnam. 

From Canton the trip was made in a special Chinese 
aircraft. The party had lunch in Canton, spent the night 
in Hankow and arrived in Peking shortly after midday 





on January 5. Officials of the Foreign Ministry of the 
People’s Republic of China formally welcomed Mr. 
Hammarskjold at Canton, then again at Hankow. 
Among those welcoming the Secretary-General at Han- 
kow was also his nephew, Peder Hammarskjold, Secre- 
tary of the Swedish Embassy in Peking. 

At Peking airport the party was received by the Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of 
China, Chang Han-fu, and other Government officials, 
as well as the chiefs of diplomatic missions in Peking. 

Mr. Hammarskjold and his personal aide stayed at 
the Swedish Ambassador’s residence in Peking, and his 
secretary at the adjacent Norwegian Ambassador’s 
residence. The other members of the mission stayed at 
the Peking Hotel. 

After attending a private luncheon for the whole 
party given by the Swedish Ambassador, Hugo Wist- 
rand, that first day in Peking, the Secretary-General, 
accompanied by Mr. Bokhari, Professor Waldock and 
Mr. Lind, paid a short courtesy call on Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai. 

The call was followed by a reception at the Palace 
of Purple Light, the reception building of the Prime 
Minister’s residence. This was given by Mr. Chou En-lai 
in honor of the Secretary-General. Among the guests 
were Government members, other high Chinese offi- 
cials, and all chiefs of diplomatic missions in the capital. 

Later, the Secretary-General was entertained at a 
private dinner given by the Prime Minister, at which 
the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs was the only 
other guest. 


Before lunch on January 6, the Secretary-General 
and his party visited the “Forbidden City” in Peking 
where palaces and exhibitions were shown by the Chief 
of Art Collections. 


The Meetings 


There were four formal meetings between Mr. 
Hammarskjold and Prime Minister Chou En-lai on 
the afternoons of January 6, 7, 8 and 10, lasting a 
total of more than thirteen and a half hours. The meet- 
ing room was one of traditional Chinese architecture 
in a building called “The Hall of the Western Flowers.” 

At each of the four meetings the Secretary-General 
was accompanied by Under-Secretary Bokhari, Profes- 
sor Waldock and Messrs. Lind and Nystrom. On the 
Chinese side, others present with the Prime Minister 
were Chang Han-fu, the Vice-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Chiao Kuan-hua, Assistant Minister; Tung Yuen- 
chien, Director of the Department of International 
Organizations and Conferences; and Professor Chou 
Keng-shen, adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The Prime Minister’s interpreter was Pu Shao-cheng, 
a graduate of Harvard University. 

An intimate glimpse of the meetings was given by 
Under-Secretary Bokhari in his press conference on 
January 14. Mr. Hammarskjold and Mr. Chou En-lai, 
who alone took part in the conversations, sat in the 
middle, flanked on either side by their aides. Every 
day, in the course of the meeting, Chinese tea was 
served three times in tall lidded cups. 


There was generally no interruption to the conver- 
sations, not even by the serving of tea, for they were 
intense, earnest and continuous. Sometimes an entire 
speech was delivered before the interpretation was 
given; sometimes it was broken up into parts. 

“The whole atmosphere was of great earnestness,” 
Mr. Bokhari said. “There was not a sound, not a noise 
of any kind in the whole room.” 

Most of each morning and sometimes part of each 
evening was taken up by the Secretary-General and his 
aides with highly concentrated work and studies on 
what had been done at the previous meeting and in 
preparation for the next. 

Besides the three-and-three-quarters-hour meeting on 
January 7, the only program for that day was attend- 
ance at an opera performance by the Secretary-General 
and his party. On Sunday, January 9, no meeting was 
held, and the Secretary-General and his party made an 
automobile excursion to visit the former Imperial Sum- 
mer Palace, situated on a lake a few miles west of 
Peking. The party also visited the tombs of emperors 
of the Ming Dynasty, located some distance outside 
the city. 

On January 10 the Swedish Ambassador held a 
reception to bid farewell to the Secretary-General and 
his party. Invited were Premier Chou En-lai and the 
four other Chinese officials who had participated in the 
talks and members of the diplomatic corps in Peking. 
That evening the Prime Minister gave a farewell dinner 
for Mr. Hammarskjold and his party. The entertain- 
ment side of the whole visit was handled with courtesy 
and modesty in a way wholly appropriate to the nature 
of the mission. 

At the outset and at the Secretary-General’s sugges- 
tion, in line with his belief that his mission must be 
kept at the level of a private diplomatic contact if it was 
to have any real chance of later leading to positive 
results, the Prime Minister and the Secretary-General 
agreed that after each meeting only a brief communique 
would be issued for simultaneous release in Peking 
and at United Nations Headquarters. These commu- 
niques would give only the fact and length of the meet- 
ings and those present. The release time agreed on 
was 10.30 p.m. Peking time (9.30 a.m. New York 
time) to allow for the communiques to be cabled to 
New York for issuance at Headquarters. 

Mr. Hammarskjold explained this policy in the fol- 
lowing manner after his return to Headquarters: 

“You know that I am—we certainly all are—in 
favor of what is called ‘open diplomacy.’ However, I 
guess that, without digging too far back into our mem- 
ories, we can all find good examples when immature or 
premature open diplomacy has wrecked a case. After 
all, open diplomacy is a must in a democratic world, 
but on the other hand open diplomacy, or the false 
kind of publicity at the wrong stage, prematurely, has 
often frozen positions in a way which has rendered the 
solution much more difficult. That, and only that, is the 
reason why I myself have stuck to a very restrained 
and cautious attitude and policy indeed. I feel that 
nobody is served—no interest is served—if we are to 





have the so-called full light of publicity on these talks, 
on this affair, at a stage where that light might render 
the solution more difficult because it might tend to 
freeze positions.” 

The communique issued after the final meeting was 
a joint one, in the name of both the Secretary-General 
and the Prime Minister, and it was also released simul- 
taneously at United Nations Headquarters and Peking. 

This communique stated: 

“As a result of the suggestion for a personal discus- 
sion made by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in his cable of December 10, 1954, and the 
cable of welcome sent by the Premier of the State 
Council and Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic 
of China on December 17, 1954, we had talks in 
Peking on January 6, 7, 8 and 10, 1955. In these talks 
reference was made at the same time to questions 
pertinent to the relaxation of world tension. We feel 
that these talks have been useful, and we hope to 
be able to continue the contact established in these 
meetings.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold left Peking by plane at 8 a.m. 
on January 11 and arrived six hours later at Canton. 
There he and his party had lunch, and at 4 p.m. they 
left by special train for Hong Kong. His was the second 
train in recent times to cross the frontier into Hong 
Kong: the first was that of former Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee of Great Britain during his trip to 
China last year. 

Arriving at Kowloon railway station at about 8.45 
p.m., the Secretary-General briefly met more than one 
hundred representatives of the press who had gathered 
to question him and to take photographs. 

Mr. Hammarskjold said he was certain the press 
would appreciate that this was neither the time nor the 
place for him to make any comments on his talks in 
Peking. These would have to await his return to Head- 
quarters and his report to the Members. He read to the 
reporters a telegram which he had sent from the border 
station to Prime Minister Chou En-lai conveying to the 
Prime Minister on behalf of himself and his colleagues 
their warm appreciation for the welcome, courtesy and 
hospitality that had been given to them. 


The Secretary-General’s Appraisal 


On the morning of January 12, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s party was taken in the Governor’s launch across 
the bay to the airport, and from there they travelled 
by Scandinavian Airlines System plane to Tokyo, where 
they were met by the Foreign Minister, Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, United States Ambassador John M. Allison and 
General John E. Hull, Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command. After a short reception given by 
the Foreign Minister for the Secretary-General, the 
party transferred to the personal plane of General Hull, 
which brought them to New York, with brief stops at 
Honolulu and Reno. 

The Secretary-General reached New York at 6 p.m. 
on January 13. On his arrival he stated: 

“My visit to Peking was a first stage in my efforts 
to achieve the release of the eleven fliers and other 


United Nations Command personnel still detained. | 
feel that my talks with Mr. Chou En-lai were definitely 
useful for this purpose. We hope to be able to continue 
our contact. The door that has been opened can be 
kept open, given restraint on all sides.” 

Two hours after his arrival, Mr. Hammarskjold 
conferred with Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., permanent 
United States representative to the United Nations, at 
Mr. Hammiarskjold’s apartment. In the next few days 
he also saw the British, French, Indian, U.S.S.R. and 
other interested delegations and gave them private 
reports. 

The Secretary-General met the press at United Na- 
tions Headquarters on January 14 and in a prepared 
statement said that as a first step in his own approach 
to the question he had made the decision to go to 
Peking. 

“As I saw the situation,” he related, “it was essen- 
tial to establish such a contact in order to place before 
Mr. Chou En-lai the full and complete case for the 
release of the convicted men. This I have done. I have 
also listened to his viewpoint. There was need to ex- 
change information in this way so that the facts* might 
be brought out clearly and possible misunderstandings 
might be straightened out. I may say that our discus- 
sions were very thorough and that the visit to Peking 
has achieved what I was aiming at in this first step. 

“Mr. Chou En-lai also gave me his views on other 
questions pertinent to present international tensions. 
This part of our conversations was, however, entirely 
apart from the question of the prisoners. No deals of 
any kind, nor any link between these other questions 
and the prisoner question, were suggested by either side. 

“As you know from the communique, Mr. Chou 
En-lai and I hope to be able to continue our contacts. 
I cannot tell you at this time what the next steps will 
be. But I do feel, as I said last night, that the door 
has been opened and can be kept open, given restraint 
on all sides.” 

Among the many questions put to the Secretary- 
General at this press conference (for complete tran- 
script see page 64) was one inquiring whether the 
release of the prisoners might depend on the improve- 
ment of the relations between the United States and 
the Chinese Peopie’s Republic. Mr. Hammarskjold 
gave as his opinion that there was a very definite link 
between the two aspects in the sense that all problems 
of this type were much more easily solved in a less 
frozen atmosphere. 

Another correspondent asked if the problem of 
releasing the prisoners could be solved through the 
intermediary of the United Nations or without direct 
contact between the interested parties. 

He replied that it was not really a question for nego- 
tiations. The ground, he said, could partly be prepared 
by negotiations conducted from the United Nations 
side, partly by negotiations conducted by one or another 
national government; but the final decisions, he thought, 
would necessarily emerge as unilateral decisions and as 
part of a general development, more than as a result 
of any kind of settlement. Nothing, he re-emphasized, 





had been discussed in the terms of a deal or as a link 
between different problems. 

On being pressed, he said he thought it was per- 
fectly possible for the problem to be solved through 
the United Nations without direct contact between the 
two interested parties and without any links to other 
problems. 

In reply to another question, he declared that “one 
of the most curious and most upsetting features about 
the present world situation is that everybody is afraid 
of everybody.” When he agreed with another questioner 
that his trip to Peking had made him uniquely familiar 
with the views of both sides concerning various Far 
Eastern problems, he was then asked what he could do 
with all this information in the existing world situation, 
and he replied, “Well, the risk of mistakes and false 
initiatives may be reduced. The possibility of saying the 
right word at the right moment may be increased.” 


Question of Lives and Rights 

President Eisenhower issued a formal statement on 
the results of Mr. Hammarskjold’s mission in which 
he expressed disappointment that the immediate release 
of the prisoners had not been achieved but belief that 
progress had been made. He urged calm and the avoid- 
ance of talk of reprisal or retaliation so as not to en- 
danger the lives of the airmen, and he called for support 
of the United Nations efforts so long as they held out 
any promise of success. 

At a press conference on January 19, the President 
asserted that so long as there was an American unjustly 
imprisoned, he was going to do his best to exert the 
influence which he thought was available to secure his 
release and to see that he got justice. But Mr. Eisen- 
hower cautioned that, while one side might be certain 
that justice, decency and right were on that side, there 
was the problem of convincing others of that right, 
decency and justice, and sometimes there was much 
misapprehension and misunderstanding. 

The negotiations could never be a success until the 
Americans and allies unjustly held in China were re- 
turned to their homelands, he continued. On the other 
hand, those negotiations were certainly not a failure 
so long as they were continuing. 

“As long as a man of the character and standing of 
Hammarskjold believes that he is making progress,” 
the President observed, “I think you would have to 
wait because, I repeat, there is here involved a question 
of lives of people as well as our rights, the understand- 
ings, the common understanding of the facts in the 
case—there are numerous things that are involved, and 
I think he ought to have a full chance to do what he 
can.” 

On January 19, the Secretary-General and Under- 
Secretary Bokhari flew to Washington with Ambas- 
sador Lodge and conferred for about an hour and a 
half—from 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.—with United States 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and Walter S. 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs. Their conference began before the conclusion 
of the press conference held by President Eisenhower. 


Afterwards the United States State Department 
stated that the Secretary-General had given Mr. Dulles 
a detailed report of his conversations in Peking. He had 
given a full account of the information and views ex- 
changed and, as stated publicly before, had expressed 
the hope that, given restraint on all sides, it would be 
possible to effect the release of the prisoners. The state- 
ment added that Mr. Hammarskjold, during his visit to 
Peking, had made inquiries and received assurances 
regarding the wellbeing of the prisoners and transmitted 
this information to Mr. Dulles, to be transmitted in 
turn to the families by the United States Defence 
Department. 


That was on January 19. Two days later—at 9.30 
a.m. on January 21—Peking Radio made the following 
announcement: 


“Premier Chou En-lai, during his talks with Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold, indicated that the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China would 
provide facilities for relatives to visit those United 
States personnel who had been convicted and those 
whose cases were under investigation if they should 
wish to do so, and that the Red Cross Society of China 
would make all the arrangements necessary.” 


United Nations Headquarters made a corresponding 
announcement a few minutes later, confirming the 
announcement from Peking. It was explained that the 
offer included the eleven airmen and two civilians who 





The Seventeen Prisoners 


Surviving members of B-29 crew: 
Colonel John K. Arnold, Jr., Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
Major William H. Baumer, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Captain Elmer F. Llewellyn, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 
Captain Eugene J. Vaadi, Clayton, New York. 
First Lieutenant John W. Buck, Armathwaite, 
Tennessee. 
First Lieutenant Wallace L. Brown, Banks, 
Alabama. 
Technical Sergeant Howard W. Brown, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 
Airman (First Class) Steve E. Kiba, Akron, 
Ohio. 
Airman (Second Class) Harry M. Benjamin, 
Jr., Worthington, Minnesota. 
Airman (Second Class) Daniel C. Schmidt, 
Boise, Idaho. 
Airman (Second Class) John W. Thompson, 
Ill, Orange, Virginia. 
Jet pilots: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edwin L. Heller, Wynne- 
wood, Pennsylvania. 
Captain Harold E. Fischer, Swea City, Iowa. 
First Lieutenant Lyle W. Cameron, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
First Lieutenant Roland W. Parks, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
Civilians: 
John T. Downey, New Britain, Connecticut. 
Richard G. Fecteau, Lynn, Massachusetts. 














had been convicted as spies and four jet pilots who 
were still detained—a total of seventeen (see box) 
from fourteen different states of the United States. 
Mr. Chou En-lai’s offer of facilities for the relatives 
to visit the men was the second part of a two-part 
answer which he gave to Mr. Hammarskjold after the 
latter had asked, during the Peking talks, whether he 
would find it possible to ease the burden in the hearts 
and minds of their families by providing information 
concerning the state of their health and living conditions. 
The first part of the Premier’s answer regarding the 
health of the prisoners was an immediate agreement to 
supply the desired information and also photographs of 
the men concerned. At the conclusion of the talks he 
delivered to the Scretary-General the information and 
photographs relating to the eleven airmen and the 


The Assembly’s 


two civilians and explained that, as the four jet fighter 
pilots were detained in northern China, information 
and photographs relating to them were not immediately 
available, but would be dispatched to the Secretary- 
General as quickly as possible. It was at this point 
that Mr. Chou En-lai made the additional offer of 
facilities for relatives wishing to visit the men. 

On January 21, relatives of the fliers received tele- 
grams from the United States Air Force informing 
them that Mr. Hammarskjold, while unable to obtain 
the immediate release of their men, believed that prog- 
ress had been made. The relatives were also informed 
of the health reports and photographs, which were 
being forwarded, and of the offer of facilities to visit 
China, together with comments by the United States 
Government regarding this offer. 


Decision to Seek 


Release of Prisoners in China 


(ener by the Assembly of the complaint 

of detention and imprisonment of United Nations 
military personnel was requested on December 4 by 
the United States, acting as the Unified Command of 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

The United States stated that eleven officers and men 
of a United States Air Force plane, which, on a mission 
of the United Nations Command, was attacked fifteen 
miles south of the Yalu River on January 12, 1953, 
had been sentenced more than a year and a half later 
to long terms of imprisonment by a Chinese military 
tribunal. This, it contended, was a clearcut violation 
of the armistice agreement which provided for the re- 
lease of all captured personnel desiring repatriation. 
The United States believed that the United Nations must 
act promptly and decisively to bring about the release 
of these eleven airmen and all other captured personnel 
of the United Nations Command still detained. 


After debate, on December 8, the Assembly approved 
its Steering Committee’s recommendation, by a vote of 
48-5, with 4 abstentions, to include the item in the 
agenda, and, by a vote of 44-5, with 8 abstentions, to 
consider the matter immediately in plenary meeting 
without reference to a Main Committee. 


The resolution adopted on December 10, after debate 
at five plenary meetings, provided the terms of reference 
for the Secretary-General’s efforts. It was sponsored 
jointly by the sixteen United Nations Members whose 
armed forces had served in Korea under the United 
Nations Command — Australia, Belgium, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, 


Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

Adopted by a vote of 47-5, with 7 abstentions, the 
resolution declared that the detention and imprisonment 
of the eleven American airmen and the detention of all 
other captured personnel of the United Nations Com- 
mand desiring repatriation was a violation of the Ko- 
rean armistice agreement, and it condemned, as con- 
trary to that agreement, the trial and conviction of 
prisoners of war illegally detained after September 25, 
1953. It then asked the Secretary-General, in the name 
of the United Nations, to seek their release and “to 
make, by the means most appropriate in his judgment, 
continuing and unremitting efforts to this end.” (For 
the text of the resolution see page 63.) 


“Concern of the Whole World’ 


In the debate, many delegations agreed that the 
question was a humanitarian one which, as the repre- 
sentative of the Philippines put it, was the concern of 
the entire civilized world. The prisoners, it was empha- 
sized, were not just members of the United States Air 
Force, but were soldiers of the world organization, 
sent to fight by the will and at the call of the United 
Nations. 

Thus, the British representative—and the representa- 
tive of the Dominican Republic emphasized his exhor- 
tation by quoting it—declared, “Although they cannot 
hear us, we can and must speak for them. Their lives, 
their freedom, their future, their safety are our respon- 
sibility, the responsibility of each and every one of us 
present here today. They went forth to uphold our 
cause. We must uphold theirs.” 





Representatives of fifteen of the sixteen sponsors of 
the resolution took part in the debate in support of its 
adoption or in the debate in support of the proposal 
to place the item on the agenda. They were Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States; Anthony Nut- 
ting, of the United Kingdom; Lester B. Pearson, of 
Canada; Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia; Alexis 
Kyrou, of Greece; Fernand van Langenhove, of Bel- 
gium; Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand; Sir Percy 
Spender, of Australia; Prince Wan Waithayakon, of 
Thailand; Selim Sarper, of Turkey; D. J. von Balluseck, 
of the Netherlands; Henri Hoppenot, of France; W. C. 
du Plessis, of the Union of South Africa; Felixberto 
M. Serrano, of the Philippines; and Ato Yilma Deressa, 
of Ethiopia. 

Twelve other representatives spoke in support of 
the sixteen-power draft resolution or explained their 
supporting votes. They were Rickard Sandler, of Swe- 
den; Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China; Hans Engen, of Nor- 
way; Professor Ernesto Leme, of Brazil; Dr. Carlos 
Blanco, of Cuba; Dr. Juan I. Cooke, of Argentina; 
Dr. Mohamed Fadil Al Jamali, of Iraq; Dr. Tulio 
Franco Franco, of the Dominican Republic; Rafael 
de la Colina, of Mexico; Dr. Santiago Pérez-Pérez, of 
Venezuela; Dr. Roberto de la Guardia, of Panama; 
and Dr. Pacifico Montero de Vargas, of Paraguay. 

Only the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. voted 
against taking up the question of the prisoners of war 
and, at the conclusion of the debate, against the sixteen- 
power draft resolution. They contended, as Premier 
Chou En-lai had also maintained, that the eleven Amer- 
ican airmen, as well as two other men captured on a 
different date, had been proved in Chinese courts to 
have been spies shot down over Chinese territory; that 
because they were spies they were not covered by the 
provisions of the Korean armistice agreement; and that 
their sentencing was a matter which was wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the Chinese People’s Republic. 

The spokesmen for the five eastern European Mem- 
bers were Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R.; Stanislaw 
Skrzeszewski, of Poland; L. F. Palamarchuk, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R.; Dr. Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova, 
of Czechoslovakia; and K. V. Kiselyov, of the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. 

(Points from the arguments of the sixteen sponsoring 
states and of the five Members opposed are given sepa- 
rately on pages 10 and 11.) 


Positions Diametrically Opposed 


Of the seven Members which abstained on the vote 
on the Assembly’s resolution — Afghanistan, Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia—only 
Syria’s representative spoke at some length. Ahmed 
Shukairi’s observations pointed up the vast gap be- 
tween the positions of the two sides. 

“The question before us is highly contested in every 
detail,” he remarked. “We are faced with two con- 
flicting stories... . 

“The United States, in its case, claims that eleven 
airmen of the United States Air Force were wrongfully 


arrested, illegally detained and unlawfully convicted. 
This»is:a very serious charge indeed, It involves a 
breach of the armistice agreement, a violationof human 
rights and a denial of the elementary principles of 
justice. 

“Should this charge stand proven beyond any reason- 
able doubt, the case of the United States becomes 
worthy of the support of the whole civilized world. . . . 

“The other side, in its case, has stated a defence, 
but without the defendant being present. People’s China 
is a party to the case, but not to the hearing. The brunt 
of the defence has therefore fallen upon the Soviet 
Union. The delegation of the Soviet Union has claimed 
that the eleven airmen, being engaged in an act of 
espionage, were rightly arrested, legally tried and law- 
fully convicted. 

“Espionage is a serious charge. It involves a threat 
to the security of the territory and it is a high capital 
offence. Should this charge be proven, and beyond any 
reasonable doubt, the courts of the law of the country 
are competent to pass a judgment and render punish- 
ment. 

“This is a sovereign right which no state inside or 
outside this Organization is prepared to relinquish. . . . 

“The item discloses fact, and this fact needs to be 
proved. If the fact is proved, People’s China is guilty; 
if the fact is not proved, there is no case and that is 
the end of it.” 

Mr. Shukairi went on to say that, because of lack 
of proof, his delegation was unable to pronounce itself 
on the merits, one way or the other. No proof had been 
produced to support the declaration in the resolution 
that the detention and imprisonment referred to were 
a violation of the armistice agreement, and the material 
available before the Assembly did not corroborate the 
condemnation of the trial and conviction. 

Syria would support the provision to seek the release 
of the airmen through the good offices of the Secretary- 
General, but he felt that condemnation and release 
could not go together: if the Assembly was eager to 
see an early release of the airmen, it should drop the 
verdict of condemnation. Otherwise the resolution 
would do harm to those whose release was sought. 


Questioning of Procedure 


For the Swedish delegation, the essential concern 
was that the right of prisoners of war to be repatriated 
should be upheld by the United Nations. Thus, while 
not being satisfied with the wording of the sixteen- 
power draft resolution, Sweden was prepared to vote 
for it. Sweden, it will be recalled, was a member both 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission in Korea. 

Rickard Sandler stated in the debate that his delega- 
tion accepted the assurance of the United Nations 
Command that the eleven airmen were personnel of 
that Command. That being so, he said, it seemed clear 
that their fate should be regulated by the Korean 
armistice agreement and from this it followed that they 
were entitled to repatriation as provided by that agree- 
ment and should have been handed over to the Neutral 

















Nations Repatriation Commission at the time when the 
exchange of prisoners took place. Even to refuse to 
give information about them and other prisoners, he 
added, was in clear contradiction to the agreement. 

Mr. Sandler continued that if, during their imprison- 
ment, the prisoners committed any crime which accord- 
ing to the Geneva Convention of 1949 was of a nature 
to deprive them of their right to repatriation, a com- 
munication should have been forthcoming in connec- 
tion with the repatriation procedure, but no such com- 
munication was sent. 

As for the United Nations approach to the problem, 
the Swedish delegation felt that when, through the an- 
nouncement of the sentences, the prolonged detention 
of the prisoners was made known, the normal procedure 
would have been to submit the question first to the 
Military Armistice Commission (composed of senior 
officers of both commands in Korea) and there demand 
the observance of the repatriation provisions of the 
agreement. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion, Mr. Sandler noted in passing, had nothing to do 
with this matter. 

He found it difficult to understand why that pro- 


O* January 12, 1953, the B-29 type aircraft manned 

by eleven members of the United States Air Force 
and being a component of the United Nations Com- 
mand, was dispatched from Yokota Air Base in Japan 
to conduct leaflet operations in North Korea. It was 
operating as a part and directly in support of United 
Nations Command combat operations. Its flight was 
subject to standing orders of the United Nations Com- 
mand restricting all air operations to the territory of 
Korea south of the Yalu River. All personnel aboard 
were members of the United States Air Force, were in 
uniform and carried the required identification docu- 
ments, including those identifying them as members of 
the United Nations Command. 

At a point about fifteen miles south of the Yalu River 
near the North Korean town of Sonchon, the B-29 was 
attacked by twelve enemy fighters, was damaged beyond 
control and, as indicated by a distress signal radioed 
by its commander, was abandoned. Its crew was listed 
as missing in action. Between that date and June 1954, 
the only bit of information gleaned concerning the fate 
of the eleven men was an item on the Peking Radio on 
January 21, 1953, announcing the capture of three of 
the crew members. 

In June 1954, during the Geneva Conference, a 
Chinese representative acknowledged that his regime 
held four other United States Air Force personnel. They 
were jet pilots of aircraft which had been shot down 
while on combat or reconnaissance missions in North 











Points from the Arguments 


by the Sixteen Sponsoring Members 


cedure was not resorted to. “Let me here add,” Mr. 
Sandler observed, “that I have heard for the first time 
from the representative of the United States that Chinese 
and North Korean representatives have declared the 
Military Armistice Commission not to be competent 
in the matter. To me such an attitude is not understand- 
able, quite unacceptable and should be reconsidered.” 

During such a procedure, he remarked, the question 
could have been raised whether the men had behaved 
as prisoners of war in such a way that in accordance 
with international law they should have been deprived 
of their right to repatriation. In these circumstances, the 
Chinese side could have presented evidence of such 
behavior to be considered by representatives of both 
sides, for the burden of proof evidently rested on the 
Chinese side. However, so far no such proof which the 
Swedish delegation at any rate regarded as convincing 
had been given. 

Mr. Sandler questioned whether the procedure now 
being taken was appropriate—in the heated atmosphere 
in the Assembly in which Members were being rushed 
into taking action. Recourse to the Military Armistice 
Commission, he said, was, however, open and could be 


Korea in September and October 1952 and January 
and April 1953. 

The continued detention of any prisoner of war 
desiring repatriation is a clearcut violation of the armis- 
tice concluded in Korea on July 27, 1953; for, under 
that agreement, the Chinese and North Korean authori- 
ties were to deliver all prisoners of war either to the 
United Nations Command or to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. 

The four jet pilots were neither repatriated nor turned 
over to the Repatriation Commission. On November 
24, 1954, the Peking Radio announced the sentencing 
and imprisonment for terms ranging from four to ten 
years of the eleven airmen. Thus, those surviving mem- 
bers of the B-29 not only had been detained, but had 
been sentenced by a Chinese military tribunal for of- 
fences alleged to have been committed prior to their 
capture. 

In addition to these fifteen United States airmen, 
there remain 470 Americans of the United Nations 
Command concerning whom there is reason to believe 
that they are or at one time were in Chinese-North 
Korean custody. This figure excludes numbers of 
United Nations military personnel from other countries 
and of Republic of Korea military personnel who have 
not been accounted for. 

After the signing of the Korean armistice, the United 
Nations Command component of the Military Armistice 

Continued on page 62 

















utilized even atter the Assembly had approved the draft 
resolution. He felt that the procedure being followed 
could hardly be regarded as satisfactory, both because 
it put an untimely stress on the prestige of the United 
Nations and because it was doubtful if it served the 
best interests of the prisoners. 


Other Abstentions 

Explaining why India was abstaining, A. S. Lall ex- 
pressed agreement with Mr. Sandler’s remarks about 
being rushed into taking action which seemed not to 
be an appropriate way to proceed. India felt that adop- 
tion of the proposal might seriously aggravate an al- 
ready very delicate situation and thereby defeat not 
only the specific purpose which the sponsors had in 
view but also the larger purpose of the Charter. 

“Unfortunately, we are trying to function in this 
matter and in other matters that concern that area of 
the world without the major participant being in our 
midst—without a country that constitutes no less than 
a quarter of the worl@,” Mr. Lall declared. He added 
that, like the Syrian delegation, his delegation was un- 
able to pronounce itself on either side of the case. 


“We believe that the People’s Republic of China 
has a right to be heard on this matter,” he stated. “If, 
as the result of the limitations imposed by the Assem- 
bly on itself, China is not heard, then a different ap- 
proach to this problem from the one we are now con- 
sidering would be wiser and more in accordance with 
the realities which we must face and also more likely 
to result in the resolving of the issue.” 

The only other delegations which explained their 
abstention were those of Indonesia and Yugoslavia. 
Dr. Abu Hanifah, while affirming that the Indonesian 
delegation had the deepest sympathy for the tragic 
human side of the unfortunate case, said that it had 
doubts whether the return of the airmen could be more 
easily achieved by this debate in the Assembly. 

Dr. France Kos, of Yugoslavia, pointed out that his 
delegation, by abstaining, merely wished to underline 
that the principle of peaceful coexistence was, accord- 
ing to the consensus, particularly important in the exist- 
ing circumstances. In the same spirit, he expressed the 
desire and hope that the arrested and sentenced Amer- 
icans should be set free. 


Points from the Arguments 


by the Five Members Opposed 


few eleven American airmen referred to in the United 

States complaint as well as two employees of the 
Central Intelligence Agency of the United States shot 
down on November 29, 1952, were detained by the 
Chinese authorities after their two aircraft had pene- 
trated the air space over the Chinese People’s Republic. 
This was determined by a military tribunal of the Su- 
preme Court of the Chinese People’s Republic. The 
sentences indicated that the guilt of the defendants was 
confirmed in open court by documentary data, testi- 
mony of the witnesses, confessions of the defendants 
and material evidence. Included in the material evidence 
were weapons, secret codes, devices for raising men 
into aircraft from the ground without landing the air- 
craft, two-way radio equipment for use on land, port- 
able generators and cryptographic equipment—evidence 
which had been placed on exhibit in Peking. 

All were convicted as spies for having participated 
in such crimes as espionage, organization of subversive 
activity and especially the secret organization of the 
remnants of the Chiang Kai-shek bands for armed revolt 
against the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

In submitting the question of the eleven airmen to the 
United Nations, the United States ignored the two other 
spies and thus attempted to have it believed that they 
were in the nature of private persons while the eleven 


were United Nations military personnel. But there was 
no basis for separating the thirteen into two groups. 

Both aircraft were shot down over China at night, 
and the sentence of the court showed that both groups 
had engaged in the same kind of criminal activities— 
espionage assignments for the United States Central In- 
telligence Agency against the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic. The aircraft with the eleven aboard was shot down 
not fifteen miles south of the Yalu River, as the United 
States asserted, but rather in Chinese territory in Lionin 
province in northeast China. The other two were shot 
down in Girin province, also in northeast China. 

The United States contention that the repatriation 
provisions of the armistice agreement did not deal with 
the place of taking into custody was merely an attempt 
by the United States to evade consideration of the ques- 
tion as to where the plane was shot down and where 
the Americans on board were detained. Actually, the 
United States is not in a position to say where the air- 
craft was shot down and where the spies were found. 

The aircraft, it had been proved, had penetrated into 
the air space over China, and, since Chinese territory 
had never been a combat zone, such an incursion was a 
violation of international law. In addition, it was carried 
out by persons performing a special assignment directed 
againt the security of the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Continued on page 63 








THE ASSEMBLY 
IN RETROSPECT 


OR the first time since the United Nations was born 

in 1945, the General Assembly has met in a 
world in which there was no large-scale organized 
fighting. This auspicious fact helped to create an atmos- 
phere of cautious hope for better international relations 
during the Assembly’s thirteen-week session held in 
New York from September 21 to December 17, 1954. 


Nearly 900 representatives, including about 30 
foreign ministers, took part in the discussions. These 
ranged over an agenda of 73 items that covered most 
major world problems not only in the sphere of politics, 
but also in the spheres of economic, social and human- 
itarian affairs and in international law. A corps of 
about 500 correspondents—newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision newsmen, photographers, film and television 
cameramen—covered these meetings, sending out dis- 
patches in more than 30 languages. 

There were, of course, a number of controversial 
issues. But it is noteworthy that unanimity character- 
ized many of the votes on the more than 100 resolutions 
that were approved after some 500 meetings of the 
full Assembly, its committees and other subsidiary 
bodies. 

Among them, were two in particular on political 
questions that provided a basis for guarded hope for a 
further improvement in international relations. 

One was a unanimous request that the five leading 
atomic powers, meeting as a sub-committee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, make a new 
attempt behind closed doors to reach agreement on the 
question of disarmament and the prohibition of nuclear 
and mass destruction weapons. (For further details, see 
UNITED NATIONS REviEw, Vol. 1, No. 6). 

While this was essentially a procedural decision, 
providing for an agreed procedure and an agreed 
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framework for renewal of negotiations, it was regarded 
as somewhat historic after many years of disagreement 
and deadlock. To quote the President of this Assembly, 
Dr. E. N. van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, “so far our 
Organization can hardly be said to have made real 
progress in the field of disarmament.” But, he added, 
the new resolution did mark a step forward. “The 
possibility has now been evened to make progress with 
regard to disarmament.” 

The second major decision of a political nature for 
which there was unanimous approval had to do with 
the ways of developing the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The benefits due to the momentous discovery 
of atomic energy should be placed at the service of 
mankind, the Assembly believed. For this, interna- 
tional cooperation was both important and urgent. 
Noting that negotiations were in progress to set up 
an International Atomic Energy Agency, the Assembly 
hoped that it would be established without delay, 
and suggested that it negotiate an appropriate agreement 
with the United Nations when set up. It was also 
decided that an international technical conference of 
governments be held under United Nations auspices 
before August 1955 to explore ways of developing 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy by international 
cooperation. (For further details, see UNITED NATIONS 
Review, Vol. 1, No. 7). 

Both these resolutions, as Dr. van Kleffens observed, 
“correspond to a deep yearning of all nations.” But he 
also felt it necessary to warn against undue optimism. 
“Neither resolution constitutes a real beginning in the 
substantive sense, however modest,” he stated. “They 
merely mean the removal of such obstacles as had pre- 
viously stood in the way of a beginning. Even so, no 
one can deny that they are essential prerequisites for 
progress to be made in these important fields.” 















Brighter prospects were also envisaged for inter- 
national action to help the less developed countries 
speed their economic progress. Thus, statements of 
support were issued by spokesmen of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other governments for an 
International Finance Corporation to aid in financing 
private enterprise in the less developed countries. The 
International Bank is now acting on an Assembly 
request to draft statutes for such a corporation which 
the Assembly hoped would be set up as soon as prac- 
ticable. Though the vote for this was not unanimous, 
no negative votes were cast. 


There was unanimous approval, however, for a reso- 
lution on studies about another international financing 
agency which has been proposed to help the less devel- 
oped countries with grants and long-term, low-interest 
loans. These are for projects which do not readily and 
speedily pay for themselves, but which are basic for 
further economic development. This body is the pro- 
posed Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development, known as SUNFED for short. Further 
studies on this proposal and further consultations with 
governments for support will be undertaken during 
1955 as a result of the Assembly’s deliberations. 

Also approved unanimously were new financial 
arrangements for the international venture in shar- 
ing know-how of economic progress known as the 
expanded program of technical assistance. This is 
paid for out of voluntary contributions by governments 
which are shared between the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration and seven of the special- 
ized agencies. 

Among the important decisions on social and human- 
itarian questions was one on the refugee problem. 

The Assembly authorized the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to appeal for funds to be 
used mainly to promote permanent solutions for the 
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refugee problem, and also to permit emergency aid in 
the most needy cases. Governments were urged to co- 
operate to the fullest extent on the program for a 
permanent settlement of the problem to be prepared by 
the High Commissioner. 

Another significant decision concerned the two draft 
International Covenants on Human Rights which have 
been in preparation since 1948. One is on civil and 
political rights, the other on economic, social and 
cultural rights. 

Governments were asked for observations and 
amendments or additions to these drafts which will 
again be discussed at the Assembly’s tenth session. 
Specialized agencies were also asked for observations. 
(See page 15). 


Advancement of Dependent Areas 


The advancement of the 200 million dependent 
peoples inhabiting the world’s Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories was the subject of a variety of 
other decisions and discussions. 

One new development in this regard was a recom- 
mendation to send a special mission to the twin West 
African Trust Territories of British-and French-admin- 
istered Togoland, to conduct a special survey of the 
wishes of the inhabitants about their future status. 
Reaching a new stage in this seven-year-old problem, 
the Assembly recognized that when the neighboring 
Gold Coast shortly becomes independent, the aims of 
the Trusteeship System will have been “substantially 
achieved” as far as British Togoland is concerned. 

Another new development occurred with the ap- 
proval of recommendations on the participation of 
indigenous inhabitants of the Trust Territories in the 
work of the Trusteeship Council. The resolution on 
this subject went much further than earlier Assembly 
decisions. Thus, in order to help increase the extent 
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of indigenous participation, the Assembly recommended 
that the Council instruct each of its visiting missions 
to the Trust Territories not only to consider such 
expressions of public opinion as might be made by all 
sections of a Territory’s population, but also “to take 
the initiative in seeking out public opinion on all 
important problems and to undertake popular con- 
sultations in whatever form it may be appropriate.” 

There were other matters bearing on what has been 
called the colonial issues which received much attention 
in the Assembly’s Political Committee. Among these, 
were two questions new to Assembly discussions, both 
affecting non-self-governing island populations. One 
concerned the status of Cyprus in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, the other the status of the Netherlands- 
administered area of West New Guinea in the Pacific, 
which the Indonesians call West Irian. (Discussion and 
the Assembly’s action on these items are reviewed in 
separate articles in this issue. ) 


Tunisia and Morocco 


Also on the agenda were the questions of Morocco 
and Tunisia, which had been debated at previous ses- 
sions. It was decided, however, to postpone further con- 
sideration of these items for the time being. In the case 
of Morocco, it was noted that some delegations had 
declared that negotiations would be initiated between 
France and Morocco, and the Assembly expressed con- 
fidence that a satisfactory solution would be achieved. 


In the case of Tunisia, it was noted with satisfaction 


that negotiations between the parties concerned were 
now in progress, the Assembly expressing confidence 
that these negotiations would result in a satisfactory 
solution. 


Debate during the session also dealt with several 
problems in international law, such as questions of 
defining aggression, international criminal jurisdiction, 
the continental shelf, and the conservation and inter- 
national regulation of fisheries. 

In addition, there were several items of a “house- 
keeping” nature to which the Assembly addressed 
itself. Deciding the budget appropriations for 1955 was 
one of them, a sum of $46,963,800 being approved. 
Another had to do with fixing the scale of assessments 
apportioning United Nations expenses for 1955 among 
Member states. Yet another concerned plans for organ- 
izing the Secretariat. 

Many of the Assembly’s main decisions are surveyed 
in greater detail in the following pages. 


Death of Two Diplomats 


The session was not without its personal tragedies. 
Death struck at two diplomats long prominent in United 
Nations affairs. One was Dr. Mahmoud Azmi, Per- 
manent Representative of Egypt. On November 3 he 
collapsed while addressing the Security Council and 
died shortly afterwards. The other loss was that of 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., whose death 
occurred suddenly on November 22. 
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On that day, there took place another event of 
international interest and importance in the Assembly. 
Pierre Mendés-France, the French Premier, delivered 
a major foreign policy statement to the Assembly. 
Among other things, he suggested a conference of major 
powers on European security, to be held after the West- 
ern European countries directly concerned had ratified 
the Paris pact, and outlined ways in which a system 
of East-West collective security could be built to benefit 
the whole continent of Europe. 

Mr. Mendés-France was one of several eminent 
personalities who visited United Nations Headquarters 
during the Assembly’s session. Others included the 
Queen Mother, who was on a visit from the United 
Kingdom, President William Tubman of Liberia, Paki- 
stan’s Prime Minister Mohammed Ali, and Shigeru 
Yoshida, who was at the time of his visit Prime Min- 
ister of Japan, a non-Member country. In addition, 
there were some 40,000 other visitors who came to see 
the workshop for peace at United Nations Headquarters 
and to listen to debates affecting the lives of “we, 
the people.” 

Plans to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the United 
Nations were also made at the session. Governments 
were called on to give appropriate support to programs 
of commemoration in their own country, and it was 
decided to celebrate the signing of the Charter in June 
1945 by arranging commemorative events in San Fran- 
cisco where the signing ceremonies took place. 


Mission to Peking 

The curtain came down on the ninth session with 
attention focussed on the Far East. The Secretary- 
General was asked by the Assembly to seek the release 
of eleven members of the United States armed forces 
under the United Nations Command and other cap- 
tured United Nations Command personnel who had 
been detained by the People’s Republic of China in 
violation of the Korean armistice agreement. The 
resolution grew out of the trial and imprisonment as 
spies by the People’s Republic, of thirteen Americans, 
eleven of them in uniform, who were in aircraft shot 
down when there was still fighting in Korea. By the 
armistice agreement, September 25, 1953, had been 
fixed as the deadline for the exchange of all prisoners 
of war desiring repatriation. (For further details see 
page 2). The Assembly condemned as contrary to the 
armistice agreement the trial and conviction of prisoners 
of war illegally detained after this date. 

Within an hour of being asked by the Assembly to 
make “continuing and unremitting efforts” to obtain 
the release of such personnel, Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold cabled Chou En-lai, Prime Minister of the 
People’s Republic of China, suggesting a meeting in 
Peking. On December 17, the day the Assembly session 
closed, he received a reply indicating willingness to 
receive him for discussion of “pertinent questions.” 
On December 30, Mr. Hammarskjold had left by plane 
for Peking, with the spotlight of world interest on him. 

Continued on page 43 





The Articles defining Civil and Political Rights, in one 
draft covenant and Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 


in the other, will be discussed in detail at the 
Tenth Session of the General Assembly. 


Draft International Covenants 


on Human Rights 


The completion last summer by the Human Rights Commission of some 
one hundred articles in which fundamental human rights were set forth in 
clear language marked a milestone in man’s social development. The Com- 
mission had been working on the articles since 1948. They are now in the 
hands of governments and specialized agencies whose observations and sug- 
gestions will be considered by the General Assembly. Herewith the REVIEW 
presents some of the general problems that have arisen in the past in 
connection with drafting the covenants. 


6 baw two draft covenants on human rights, in prepa- 

ration since 1948 will be considered article by 
article on a priority basis at the tenth session of the 
General Assembly. This decision was reached at the 
ninth session where the Assembly, for the first time, 
embarked on a first reading of the draft covenants. 
The reading consisted of a general discussion and the 
submission of amendments and proposals, none of 
which was discussed in detail. 

The resolution eventually adopted by the Assembly, 
on the recommendation of the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee, invites governments 
of Member states and non-Members to communicate 
to the Secretary-General, within six months after the 
end of the ninth session (before July 1), any amend- 
ments or additions to the drafts or any observations 
on them. The specialized agencies are invited to com- 
municate observations to the Secretary-General within 
the same time limit. 

The non-governmental organizations concerned with 
the promotion of human rights, including those in the 
non-self-governing and trust territories, are invited to 
stimulate public interest in the draft covenants by all 
possible means in their respective countries. 

The resolution requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare and distribute to governments, as early as 
possible, a concise annotation of the texts of the drafts, 
taking account of the observations made before and 
during the ninth session of the Assembly and those 
made in the Economic and Social Council and in the 
Commission on Human Rights; to distribute to gov- 


ernments, as soon as they are received, the communi- 
cations which may be made by governments and by 
the specialized agencies; and to prepare as a working 
paper a compilation of all the amendments and pro- 
posed new articles. 

Thus more steps are taken along what many people 
think will be a long road toward eventual adoption of 
the covenants. The two covenants taken together, one 
on civil and political rights and one on economic, 
social and cultural rights, deal with virtually every 
aspect of the individual’s life in society. 

Examples include the right to work, under good 
conditions and at fair wages, and to join trade unions; 
the right of mothers and children to special care; the 
right to education; the right to life, to freedom from 
torture, to freedom from slavery, to liberty and security 
of the person, to fair and equal treatment and recogni- 
tion before courts; the right to privacy, to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, to freedom of associ- 
ation. The family is recognized as the natural and 
fundamental group unit of society. 

Many differing legal systems, social philosophies, 
cultural traditions and economic concepts must be re- 
conciled before these rights can be defined, codified 
and organized into documents of international respon- 
sibility having binding legal effect. 

When that responsibility is assumed it will be on 
the broadest scale of international legal protection for 
the individual yet achieved. 

The obligation for enforcement of the rights in the 
civil and political covenant should be immediate, since 





these rights fall within the power of the’ government 
to control them. For those rights whose applicatiom 
depends on economic, social or culturat conditions not 
directly controlled by. governments, the application is 
conditional and progressive. 

The draft articles specifying these various rights 
have been carefully worded by the Human Rights 
Commission, aided by experts, representatives of spe- 
cialized agencies and the many non-governmemital: org 
ganizations representing a wide variety of phases of 
group and individual endeavor and experience. Gaining 
agreement on the wording, intent and form of the more 
than one hundred articles has required patience, under- 
standing and the exercise of compromise and it may be, 
that in their present form the draft covenants come 
close to the maximum of agreement which can be 
achieved. 


One Covenant or Two 


There is still criticism of the decision to separate 
the rights under two covenants. In 1950 the General 
Assembly decided that the rights could be contained 
in a single covenant and the Human Rights Commis- 
sion worked through its session that year on that pre- 
sumption. But in 1951 the Assembly reversed its direc- 
tive, asking the Commission to prepare two covenants, 
to include as much common language as possible, but 
still to be two separate instruments capable of being 
adhered to separately and independently. 

Several states regret this decision. Civil and political 
rights and economic, social and cultural rights, they 
say, are of equal importance and are mutually inter- 
dependent. Certain economic, social and cultural con- 
ditions are necessary for the full enjoyment of civil 
and political rights. The distinction made is a purely 
artificial one. 

Others hold that the nature of the two categories 
of rights renders it necessary to give them separate 
treatment. The level of realization of economic, social 
and cultural rights in every country depends on factors 
not always within the power of the government to 
control. It has also been argued that the draft covenant 
on economic, social and cultural rights expresses aspira- 
tions to be achieved progressively over a period of 
time, while civil and political rights should be guaran- 
teed immediately by a state on becoming a party to 
that covenant. 

As for the articles themselves, the sharpest measure 
of disagreement has been reserved for those on the 
right of peoples and nations to self-determination. 
whether reservations should be permitted, how to phrase 
a federal state clause, the extent of territorial applica- 
tion of the covenants and what the measures of imple- 
mentation should be. 

Representatives of some states have said that if 
certain articles are retained in their present form their 
governments will be unable to sign the covenants and 
one country, the United States, has twice said flatly 
it would not sign them. 


Still, agreement has been reached on wording and 


**it.is hoped that the spirit of compromise which brought 


that about will prevail and states will achieve agreement 
that will allow of the ultimate aim — the universal ac- 
ceptance of the draft covenants. 


Self-Determination of Peoples 
and Nations 


Critics of thé ‘seJf-determination articles feel that 
while self-determination is a definite and specific and 
laudable principle of the Charter, it is essentially a 
collective right to be exercised as a political expression 
of the collective body politic and has no place whatever 
in a compilation of fights devoted to individuals. 


Proponents of the article assert just as strongly that 
its inclusion is essential, that the right of self-determina- 
tion is a prerequisite to the enjoyment of all other 
human rights belonging to peoples and nations and 
is also to be exercised individually by every individual 
of a people or nation. 

Whichever way the vote goes, some countries are 
going to feel that a fundamental principle is involved 
which could affect their ability to sign. A suggested 
compromise, first proposed at the recent Assembly ses- 
sion, would remove the articles from the covenants 
and make them the subject of a separate convention. 
At present, however, both draft covenants contain iden- 
tical articles (Number 1 in each case), expressing the 
right and if previous efforts to remove them are any 
guides such a compromise would need far stronger 
support than has been expressed up to now to have 
any hope of success. 

The questions of reservations, federal state and 
territorial application clauses are related. 

One view is that, in instruments as important as 
the covenants, no reservations should be permitted. It 
is generally agreed, though, that, if reservations are 
admitted at all, adequate safeguards against abuse of 
the privilege must be provided to prevent extensive 
reservations making a mockery of the signatures. Sug- 
gestions include limiting the articles to which reserva- 
tions would be allowed; admitting reservations only 
after two thirds of the states parties had consented to 
them; establishing a time-limit for the duration of 
reservations; and admitting only those compatible with 
the purpose and object of the covenants. 

The proposed compromises are aimed at securing 
the maximum number of accessions to the covenants 
while protecting the essential character of the rights 
proclaimed. 

The covenants now include articles extending their 
provisions to all parts of federal states without any 
limitations or exceptions. The Commission adopted the 
provisions by the narrow margin of 8 to 7, over the 
strong protests of representatives of federal states. They 
contend that as to certain articles their autonomous 
political units—states, lander, cantons, provinces—can- 
not be bound in a document signed by the federal gov- 
ernment. Those units have, under the laws of the 





federal state, independence to draw their own legisla- 
tion on many of these rights. In short, these states 
claim that with such a political form they simply cannot 
sign the covenants if they attempt to bind the autono- 
mous units. 

Adherents of the article claim, however, that any 
other arrangement would discriminate against unitary 
states. . They suggest that federal states take care of 
their problem through reservations. 

One suggested compromise, briefly, would bind the 
federal states to bring provisions on matters not within 
the jurisdiction of the federal authorities to the notice 
of the constituent units and with favorable recommen- 
dations. The federal. authorities would request the law 
of the constituent unit on the subject and transmit it 
to the Secretary-General. In time, it is believed, the 
legislation would fall into line with the covenants. 

The gap in agreement on the extent of jurisdiction, 
and of autonomous power, is even more pronounced 
when applied to non-self-governing, trust or colonial 
territories administered or governed by metropolitan 
states. The present articles extend the provisions of the 
covenants equally to all territories. Administering au- 
thorities and their supporters assert that this clause, 
instead of helping the people in territories, is in fact 
a violation of their rights to make their own decisions 
as to what parts of the covenants shall apply within 
their borders. Officials or parliaments or other political 
bodies in all these areas are entitled to be consulted 
not only because of the striking implications of the 
rights to be guaranteed and achieved in their social, 
economic, cultural and political lives, but also because 
there are laws and treaties between these political 
bodies and the governments of the metropolitan states 
requiring such procedure. 

But the very purpose of the clause, its adherents 
assert, is to make sure that the peoples under adminis- 
tration enjoy the same rights as will be guaranteed 
citizens of the metropolitan state. Anything less would 
be discrimination. 


Measures of Implementation 


A Human Rights Committee is proposed to imple- 
ment the rights in the civil and political covenant. The 
Committee, consisting of nine members elected by the 
International Court of Justice, would hear and mediate 
disputes between states over alleged violations of the 
rights in the covenant. 

Under the procedure, if a state party to the covenan} 
believes that another state party is not giving effect 
to any provision of the covenant, it may bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of such state. If the matter is not 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of the parties within 
six months, either state will have the right to refer the 
matter to the Human Rights Committee. 

The Committee will then ascertain the facts and 
make available its good offices for a friendly solution 
of the matter on the basis of respect for human rights 
as recognized in the covenant. If a friendly solution is 
reached, the Committee will report on the facts of the 


case and the solution reached. If not, itwill draw up 
a report on the facts and‘state its opinion as to whether 
the facts found disclose a breach by the State con- 
cerned of its obligations under the covenant. 

After this, the state complained of or lodging a com- 
plaint may, if it wishes, bring the case before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Committee would sub- 
mit annually a report to’ the Assembly through ‘the 
Secretary-General. 

The Human Rights Committee procedure, which was 
first adopted in 1950, has been generally accepted, 
though certain articles have been criticized. Only a 
few states oppjse the procedure. They argue that it 
makes possibk unwarranted interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of states. They feel that states should 
pass afd enforce legislation themselves which would 
guaranjee the exercise of the rights in the covenants. 

Anojher measure of implementation in the civil and 
political draft, added at the Commission’s tenth session 
in 1954, is a system of reporting on legislative or other 
measuips, including judicial remedies, which states have 
adopte#i and which give effect to the rights in the cove- 
nant. fhe reports would be submitted within a year of 
entry fnto force of the covenant and thereafter when 
the Cuncil requested it, after consultation with the 
Comméssion and other signatories. The reports would 
indicafe factors and difficulties, if any, affecting the 
progressive implementation of Article 22, paragraph 4 
of thef covenant, which aims at equality of rights and 
respopsibilities for spouses as to marriage, during mar- 
riage find on its dissolution, and looks out for the rights 
of children. Recipients of the reports would be the 
Secrefary-General, for the Council, which may transmit 
themjto the Commission, and the specialized agencies 
for those parts which fall within their respective fields 
of activity. 

Oyponents of the reporting system in this covenant 
argug that the articles should be enforced immediately 
upor signing and there is therefore no need for a pro- 
gresq report. Domestic legislation would have to be in 
confprmity with the covenants before a state could hon- 
estly) become a party. Another objection is that the 
repo¢ts will be sent to the Commission, some of whose 
menbers, though sitting in judgment on the perform- 
ancd of others, may not be signatories to the covenants, 
a sifuation provocative of troubles. A third complaint 
is that the system interferes with the internal affairs of 
Stalps. 

is argued, however, that while most of the obliga- 
tiofs assumed under the covenant are to be carried out 
immediately there are exceptional cases in which prog- 
rejs will be gradual. That is the case with the family 
and marriage article, specifically mentioned in the re- 
porting procedure. Further, it has been said that in 
fact the covenants are so broad in scope that it may 
take time for legislation to be drawn in conformity 
with them. Meantime, a state wishing to sign could 
do so (possibly with reservations) and report progress 
toward complete conformity. 
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A reporting system is the only measure of imple- 
mentation in the draft covenant on economic, social 
and cultural rights. The Human Rights Committee pro- 
cedure was rejected at the most recent session of the 
Commission. 

In a series of articles approved at the 1951 session 
the Commission outlined a system of reporting by 
States parties on the progress made in achieving ob- 
servance of these rights. The reports, which would 
indicate factors and difficulties affecting the degree of 
fulfilment of the obligations assumed by states, would 
be submitted in stages, in accordance with a program 
to be established by the Economic and Social Council 
after consultation with the parties and the specialized 
agencies concerned. To avoid duplication, the Com- 
mission provided that if states had already furnished 
relevant information to the United Nations or to any 
specialized agency, their reports might merely refer to 
it. The Council would make special arrangements with 
the specialized agencies concerning reports to be sub- 
mitted by them on progress made in achieving the ob- 
servance of the provisions of the covenant falling within 
their competence. The reports would include particu- 
lars of decisions taken and recommendations adopted 
by the competent organs. 

The Council would transmit all reports to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights for study and recommenda- 
tions. It would also, from time to time, submit to the 
General Assembly, with its own report, reports sum- 
marizing the information made available by the states 
parties and the specialized agencies. It was also pro- 
vided that the Council might submit to the Technical 
Assistance Board, or to any other appropriate interna- 
tional organ, any conclusions reached by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights which might assist them in 
deciding on the advisability of international measures 
likely to contribute to the progressive implementation 
of the covenant. 

The argument against interference with the internal 
affairs of states has been offered in opposition to this 
system, too. Also Member states which have acceded 
to the covenant would be obliged to report their actions 
to the United Nations which might, probably would, in- 
clude states that had not ratified the covenant. This, 
in a way, would penalize states which had accepted 
broad responsibilities. 

But supporters of the system argue that unless signa- 
tory states assume more responsibilities than Member 
states which do not sign, there will be no need for 
measures of implementation. 

Another contention is that when states become 


parties to the covenants for the enforcement of certain 
rights, they thereby agree that those rights are no longer 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction. 


One point on which there has been considerable dis- 
cussion has been on the question of including in the 
measures of implementation the right of petition by in- 
dividuals or qualified non-governmental organizations. 
At present no such provision is in either draft covenant. 


Proponents of the provision argue that if human 
rights are to be properly safeguarded, individuals must 
be able to petition for redress of grievances. A sug- 
gestion has been made (but little discussed) that the 
United Nations create the office of Attorney-General 
for Human Rights. He would receive petitions from 
individuals or organizations relating to any violations 
of the covenants, undertake preliminary examinations, 
seek solutions and, if necessary, present the case before 
the International Court of Justice. 


Other articles have been proposed for inclusion in 
the covenants. They include the right of property, the 
right of asylum, the right to protection of moral and 
material interests deriving from scientific, literary and 
artistic work. 

The foregoing is not an exhaustive list of criticisms 
of what the draft covenants do and do not contain. It 
does set forth enough differences of opinion strong 
enough to warrant the prediction that signing the cove- 
nants is not on the immediate horizon. 

A look at meetings held in the past indicates that 
discussion of the hundred articles contained in the 
two covenants might last until the middle or end of 
the Assembly session in 1956 even if everything goes 
smoothly. But if the strong divisions of opinion already 
noted hold, any one of them might give rise to pro- 
longed discussion. It is quite possible that the cove- 
nants, which will now have the attention of the sixty 
members of the Third Committee, (a little more than 
three times the membership of the Commission) may 
not be adopted before 1957. 

Not everyone regards this situation with pessimism. 
Some Members feel that public opinion should be 
prepared for a reasonable wait before the covenants 
are adopted. The responsibility before world opinion, 
these people believe, should not be concentrated on 
the completion of the work done during the past six 
years but on the responsibility for the future. They 
believe that the draft covenants constitute documents 
that for the coming generations should be the essence 
of objective, clearcut thinking directed to the lofty pur- 
pose of protection of human beings. 





n a world still groping for lasting peace much atten- 
tion remains focussed on colonial problems. Two such issues were brought 
before the General Assembly’s recent session, one introduced by Greece and 
the other by Indonesia. Both directly concerned the future status of non- 
self-governing islands—Cyprus in the eastern approaches of the Mediter- 
ranean and West New Guinea, in the southeast Pacific. 

Over the emphatic opposition of several Member states, who doubted 
the Assembly’s competence to consider the questions, a full debate emerged 
on each issue. In the discussion of each case the right of the self-determina- 


tion of peoples and the question of sovereignty were dominant themes. 


With regard to Cyprus, the Assembly decided without a negative vote 


that it was inappropriate “for the time being” to endorse any proposal. On 


West New Guinea, a Committee proposal which, in effect, called for con- 
tinued efforts by Indonesia and the Netherlands to settle the dispute con- 
cerning the territory, was not adopted by the Assembly in plenary meeting 


and no positive action was taken. 


A summary of debate and proposals on these two questions appears 


on the following pages. 

















CYPRUS 


The narrow streets of Nicosia, 
capital of Cyprus, are studded with 
coffee shops and cafes. 

Here customers enjoy a game of 
checkers in the Mediterranean 
sunshine. In the background is 
the tower of Phaneromeni 
Church, a well known landmark. 
Rich in ecclesiastical history, the 
Autocephalous Greek Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus was founded by 
the Apostle Barnabas, whose tomb 
was discovered near Famagusta, on the 


island’s south coast, in A.D. 478. 


— Cyprus question, brought to the United Nations for the first 
time, arose from a formal request made by Greece last August, 
that the General Assembly consider the following item: 

“Application under the auspices of the United Nations, of the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples in the case 
of the population of the island of Cyprus.” Greece based its request 
on the principle of self-determination of peoples proclaimed in the 
United Nations Charter. Greece pointed out that although Cyprus 
has had many rulers it has always been part of the Hellenic world 
and that more than 80 per cent of its population are Greek-speaking 
people fervently desiring a union with Greece itself. 

In opposing inscription of the question on the Assembly agenda, 
the United Kingdom held that British sovereignty over Cyprus was 
based on international treaties to which Greece itself had been a 
party, and argued that Charter provisions against interference in the 
domestic affairs of any Member state precluded consideration of the 
question by the Assembly. [A summary of the Greek and United 
Kingdom positions presented to the Assembly's General Committee 
appeared in the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for December 1954, Vol. 
1, No. 6, together with a sketch on the island’s history and its people. | 

Following a full debate, the General Committee resolved, by a 
vote of 9 to 3, with 3 abstentions, to include the Cyprus question in 
the Assembly agenda, a decision subsequently upheld by the Assem- 
bly in plenary session. 

When, on December 14, the First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee took up the Cyprus question, considerable procedural discus- 
sion prefaced debate on the substance of the issue. Before the Com- 
mittee was a draft resolution submitted by Greece, whereby inter alia 
the Assembly would express the wish that the principle of self-deter- 
mination should be applied in the case of the population of Cyprus. 
New Zealand then introduced a draft resolution calling on the Assem- 
bly to decide not to consider further the Cyprus question. New 
Zealand requested, and the Committee decided by 28 votes to 15, 
with 16 abstentions, that its draft resolution should have priority in 
the proceedings over the Greek proposal. 

In the ensuing general debate the representatives of both the 
United Kingdom and Greece adduced many of the arguments pre- 
sented earlier to the Assembly’s General Committee. 





Thus, Anthony Nutting reiterated the United King- 
dom’s firm belief that this represented a case of one 
Member state seeking the transfer of the sovereignty of 
a territory to another Member state. Not only was the 
sovereignty of the present holder internationally rec- 
ognized, but the plaintiff state had actually been a party 
to the Treaty of Lausanne (in 1923), which had rec- 
ognized British sovereignty over Cyprus. 

Clearly, Greece was now trying to use discussions 
at the United Nations to mobilize international pressure 
in order to acquire sovereignty over Cyprus, in con- 
tradiction of an international agreement to which 
Greece itself had freely subscribed. 

Britain’s reasons for opposing inscription of the item 
on the Agenda had already been fully explained both in 
the General Committee and in plenary meeting. The 
United Kingdom was not prepared to enter into a con- 
tentious and purposeless discussion on Cyprus. Never- 
theless, as the item had been inscribed on the agenda, 
Mr. Nutting was authorized to speak on the New Zea- 
land motion and his Government was prepared to ac- 
cept it. Should this last attempt at conciliation be re- 
jected, however, he would be unable to take part in 
further discussion. 

The United Kingdom believed that discussion of the 
substance of the question, or any vote upon a sub- 
stantive resolution, would harm the interests of the 
people of Cyprus. For many years the Greek and 
Turkish speaking populations had lived peacefully side 
by side on the island. Britain’s policy had consistently 
been and remained one of assisting the people of Cyprus 
towards the attainment of self-government. But enosis 
did not mean self-government. On the contrary, it 
meant union. Agitation for enosis, Mr. Nutting main- 
tained, could only hamper orderly progress towards 
self-government. 

Mr. Nutting drew the Committee’s attention to re- 
percussions which would be felt outside Cyprus itself 
if debate was continued on the issue. The Eastern-Medi- 
terranean historically was not a peaceful area and 
Members would remember the conflicts around its 
shores. But as a result of painstaking diplomacy and 
political foresight and tolerance by such statesmen as 
Venizelos and Ataturk, a happy state of affairs had 
been created in the area, culminating in the conclusion 
of the Balkan Pact entered into by Turkey, Greece and 
Yugoslavia. The question was whether such stability 
could be disrupted. 

The United Kingdom representative warned that in 
giving further consideration to this question the Com- 
mittee would “be playing with fire” and the free nations 
of the world would be “playing straight into the hands 
of those who sought their disunity and destruction.” 


Greece’s Request: “Just and Moderate” 


In presenting Greece’s case Alexis Kyrou told the 
Committee that the division between his country and 
Britain on the Cyprus issue was, above all, a matter 
of justice, involving the implementation of one of the 
basic principles of the United Nations. Greece’s request 


was both just and moderate. It contained no thrust 
against the United Kingdom nor against any other 
country. It did not proceed from any self-interest on 
the part of Greece. It was in strict conformity with the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

The Cypriotes were asking for freedom and self- 
determination. They did not want British colonial rule. 
That feeling was the result of an experience of more 
than three quarters of a century, and there was no 
chance that they would now change their minds. 

Throughout his summation the Greek representative 
emphasized that the issue at stake was not the transfer 
of sovereignty, but the right of self-determination. 
Cyprus provided a clear-cut example of a situation of 
concern to the United Nations. It could not be denied 
that 80 per cent of the Cypriotes spoke Greek, belonged 
to the Greek Orthodox Church and regarded themselves 
as Greeks. They were eager to be united with their 
mother country, but Britain refused to allow them to 
decide for themselves as to their political future. 


Results of a Plebiscite 


The latest phase of the Cyprus issue began with the 
proclamation of the Archbishop of Cyprus, Makarios 
III, in January 1950, organizing a plebiscite after the 
British Government had refused to adopt one. Mr. 
Kyrou stated that out of 215,000 voters of over eighteen 
years of age, 211,000, or 95.7 per cent, had voted for 
union with Greece. On April 27, 1953 the Archbishop 
had reminded the Governor of the results and suggested 
that the Cypriotes should be allowed to exercise their 
right to self-determination. Since the Governor had 
refused, the Archbishop had submitted a petition to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations on August 
10, 1953, requesting the inclusion of the question of 
Cyprus on the General Assembly’s agenda. Britain’s 
answer had been given in the most categorical way on 
July 28, 1954 in the House of Commons by the Min- 
ister of State for Colonial Affairs, Mr. Henry Hopkin- 
son. Questioned about the future status of Cyprus he 
had replied that it had always been understood that 
certain territories in the Commonwealth, owing to their 
particular circumstances, could never expect to be fully 
independent. On October 19, 1954 Sir Winston Church- 
ill, trying to smooth over the effect of that statement, 
had said that the word “never” should not have been 
used but that nevertheless no specific date could be 
substituted for it. 

Mr. Kyrou asserted that the British Government had 
not allowed any occasion to pass without declaring that 
it would never discuss the status of Cyprus with Greece. 
In those circumstances the Greek Government had no 
choice but to submit the matter with the utmost reluc- 
tance to the United Nations. 

In his long statement the Greek representative also 
dealt with various arguments advanced against consid- 
eration of the Cyprus question. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
earlier in the Assembly session, had asserted that if the 
Cypriotes were allowed to exercise their right of self- 
determination, the consequence would be a danger of 





civil war. Greece was convinced that that was not so. 
Greeks and Turks had lived side by side for decades 
without strife, although the Greeks had always aspired 
to independence and although in those days the relations 
between Greece and Turkey had not been characterized 
by the sincere friendship which united them today. 

The British also contended that the Turks in Cyprus 
were in favor of the present colonial rule. The Greek 
delegation, however, thought that the Turks, belonging 
to a proud and freedom-loving nation, could surely not 
be content to remain under colonial rule. Greece re- 
spected the Turkish minority. Self-determination would 
benefit not only the Greeks but all the inhabitants of 
the island. 

Various other arguments advanced by the former 
British Minister of State were described as “unconvinc- 
ing” by the Greek Representative. For example, the 
question of communism or anti-communism was irre- 
levant for it would obviously be contrary to the Charter 
to use those arguments for the purpose of preventing 
application of the Charter. They were bad excuses for 
depriving a people of its freedom. Furthermore, the 
people who had fought for freedom were actually the 
worst enemies of the Communists. 

As for the Treaty of Lausanne, Mr. Kyrou refuted 
the argument that in signing that Treaty the Greek 
Government had subscribed to all its provisions. That 
apparently multilateral instrument was really a series 
of bilateral agreements between the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers on the one hand and Turkey on the other. 
Under Article 20 of the Treaty, Turkey had recognized 
the annexation of Cyprus by Britain. The other Allies 
had merely subscribed to Turkey’s recognition of the 
annexation; they had not recognized it directly them- 
selves. Article 16 of the Treaty, indeed, envisaged the 
possibility of a subsequent agreement between the 


parties concerned on the future of Cyprus and the 
Dodecanese. 

Mr. Kyrou recalled that for some time there had been 
talk of a constitution being granted to the population 
of Cyprus. There was an obvious contradiction between 
the granting of a liberal constitution on the one hand 
and the rejection of the right of self-determination on 
the other. For the mature population of Cyprus a con- 
stitution and the right to self-determination went hand 
in hand. 

Greece’s draft resolution, Mr. Kyrou declared, would 
allow the United Kingdom Government to extricate it- 
self from the deadlock by offering a solution supported 
by the majority of public opinion and in keeping with 
its liberal traditions. 


Position of Turkey 


Turkey, another country directly concerned with the 
Cyprus question, regretted that the issue had been 
brought to the United Nations. Contending that the 
Assembly was not competent to discuss the question, 
Selim Sarper recalled that after being administered by 
various states in ancient times, Cyprus had been a 
Turkish island for almost three and a half centuries. 
It had remained so from 1571 to 1878, the date of the 
Treaty of Berlin. On the other hand it had never been 
administered by Greece. 

Mr. Sarper noted that in the propaganda folders 
which the Greek delegation had distributed the word 
enosis kept recurring. That word could be translated 
as “union,” but it acquired its true meaning only when 
rendered by the German word Anschluss, with all its 
alarming and demagogic implications. Attempts had 
been made to justify Hitler’s various annexations by 
invoking the right of peoples to self-determination. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A view of Paphos Gate, 
Nicosia, one of the three 
gates which once guarded 
the walled city. Cyprus 
Police Headquarters, in the 
background, is built over 
the Venetian ramparts. 














WEST 
NEW GUINEA 


West New Guinea, a land of dark jungles, 
vast swamplands and impenetrable forests, 
covers an area of about 

160,000 square miles. According to the 
Vetherlands Administration almost half of 
the estimated population of just over 
700,000 are nomadic tribespeople who 
roam the jungles. Tribal warfare is 

still common amongst the 


primitive people of the interior. 





eee colonial dispute considered by the General 
+ Assembly at its ninth session concerned the future 
status of West New Guinea—the western half of the 
southeast Pacific island which is referred to by Indo- 
nesia as West Irian. Indonesia had asked the Assembly 
to assist in finding a peaceful settlement to the question 
of sovereignty over this rugged territory. 

West New Guinea, covering an area almost as large 
as that of Sweden, is at present administered by the 
Netherlands as a Non-Self-Governing Territory. 

While the Assembly’s First (Political and Security) 
Committee endorsed a recommendation on the ques- 
tion, the Assembly itself, because of failure to obtain 
the requisite two-thirds majority vote, took no positive 
action. The First Committee’s resolution, in effect, 
asked the Assembly to “express hope” that Indonesia 
and the Netherlands—the two parties directly con- 
cerned—would “pursue their endeavors in respect of 
the dispute” with a view to reaching “a solution in 
conformity with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

Although this was the first occasion on which the 
Assembly had considered the question of West New 
Guinea, the question of Indonesia itself was dealt with 
by the United Nations during 1947-49. 








On August 17, 1945—two days after the surrender 
of Japan to the Allied Powers—Indonesian nationalist 
leaders proclaimed to the world: “With the blessing of 
God Almighty, and moved by the highest ideals to lead 
a free national life, the Indonesian people hereby de- 
clare their independence.” 

A few weeks later Allied forces landed in Java and, 
in order to execute their task, which included the 
rounding up of Japanese troops in Indonesia, accorded 
de facto recognition to the Republican Government of 
Indonesia. At the same time the Allied command also 
recognized the de jure sovereignty of the Netherlands 
over the Indonesian archipelago. In November 1946 
the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia initialled 
the Linggadajati Agreement in Java. This provided for 
de facto recognition of the Indonesian Republic in Java, 
Madura and Sumatra; the establishment of a United 
States of Indonesia, composed of the Republic and at 
least two other states to be formed in Borneo and the 
eastern islands; and the linking of the United States of 
Indonesia to the Netherlands in a Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union. 

In July 1947 fighting broke out between Netherlands 
and Indonesian forces and at the end of the month 
the Security Council became “seized” of the Indonesian 
dispute. The Council at once called on both parties to 
cease hostilities and set up a Committee of Good Offices 
[later changed to the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia] to help settle the dispute. The Committee 
secured the agreement of both parties to a cease-fire 
and later to a truce, the latter being signed on January 
17, 1948. 

A number of political principles to form the basis 
for future negotiations concerning the transfer of sov- 
ereignty from the Netherlands to an independent United 
States of Indonesia were then decided on in the Ren- 
ville Agreement. After fighting had broken out again 
in December 1948 the United Nations Commission, 
with the support of the Security Council, obtained 
agreement for halting military operations and guerrilla 
warfare, for the release of political prisoners and for 
calling a Round Table Conference at The Hague 
to devise means for the transfer of sovereignty from 
the Netherlands to the Republic of Indonesia. 

The Round Table Conference, which convened on 
August 23, 1949, drew up a Charter of the Transfer 
of Sovereignty, a Union Statute establishing the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union, and an Agreement on Transi- 
tional Measures concerning, among other things, the 
withdrawal of the Netherlands armed forces from Indo- 
nesia. The Conference also provided that the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia, or another United 
Nations agency, should observe in Indonesia the imple- 
mentation of the agreements reached by the Conference. 

The Charter of the Transfer of Sovereignty stated 
that the Netherlands “unconditionally and irrevocably 
transfers complete sovereignty over Indonesia to the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia and thereby 
recognizes said Republic of the United States of Indo- 
nesia as an independent and sovereign State.” It also 
stated that, as it had not been possible to reconcile the 


views of the parties on West New Guinea, which re- 
mained, therefore, in dispute, the status quo of West 
New Guinea “shall be maintained with the stipulation 
that within a year from the date of the transfer of 
sovereignty to the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia [i.e., by Dec. 27, 1950] the question of the 
political status of New Guinea be determined through 
negotiations between the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia and the Kingdom of the Netherlands.” 

Sovereignty was transferred to the Republic of Indo- 
nesia on December 27, 1949 and on September 28, 
1950 it became a Member of the United Nations. 

The United Nations Commission in 1951 reported 
to the Security Council that an ad hoc committee, 
established at the first conference of the Ministers of 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union on April 1, 1950 to 
consider the status of West New Guinea, failed to pro- 
duce any agreement. 

A further conference, held at The Hague in Decem- 
ber 1950, also failed to produce any agreement on the 
question. At that time Indonesia announced its con- 
tinued claim to West New Guinea and that the present 
status of the territory no longer had the approval of 
the Indonesian Government. 


Issue Placed Before Assembly 


Last August Indonesia formally requested that the 
question of West New Guinea be placed on the agenda 
of the General Assembly. In an explanatory memoran- 
dum Indonesia outlined further efforts to resolve the 
question, declaring that so long as it remained unsettled 
it would constitute “a latent threat to the peace and 
security of that part of the world.” 

When the Indonesian request was considered by the 
Assembly’s General (Steering) Committee on Septem- 
ber 22 a number of representatives supported the in- 
clusion of the item on the agenda. Among other fac- 
tors they argued that a serious political dispute exists 
between Indonesia and the Netherlands over West New 
Guinea which, if unsettled, would inevitably threaten 
the peace and security of the area. The inscription of 
the item on the agenda was emphatically opposed by 
a number of other powers. They submitted that by 
virtue of the exercise of sovereignty, everything con- 
cerning relations between the Netherlands and West 
New Guinea lay within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
former. 

The General Committee, by 7 votes to 3, with 5 
abstentions, recommended inclusion of the item on the 
agenda. This decision was upheld by the Assembly in 
plenary session by a vote of 39 to 11, with 10 absten- 
tions and the First (Political and Security) Committee 
took up the question on November 23. 

Presenting Indonesia’s case, Dr. Sudjarwo Tjondro- 
negoro underlined the various efforts by his Govern- 
ment to reach a satisfactory solution by negotiation 
outside the United Nations. These had failed and Indo- 
nesia now looked to the Assembly to find a peaceful 
solution to the five-year old dispute. 

The essence of the issue was the freedom which the 





United Nations sought *o promote and the colonialism 
which it sought to enu. Nevertheless, his delegation 
did not wish to discuss “the story of Dutch colonialism 
in Indonesia” which after three centuries had tragically 
ended only in a war of revolution. Nor did they intend 
to argue why after all those years only seven per cent 
of the population was literate. 

The Netherlands’ alleged neglect of West New 
Guinea was emphasized by Dr. Sudjarwo. It was nearly 
entirely undeveloped economically and socially. Al- 
though the territory constituted about 22 per cent of 
Indonesia, is was covered with malarial jungles and 
mountains and was not considered attractive by the 
Dutch. However, it was thought good enough as a 
location for a concentration camp for Indonesian politi- 
cal leaders. The territory had not, however, been 
neglected by the Indonesian national government. West 
Irian was part of the country and an integral part of 
the effort for independence, and the West Irianese 
fought for freedom from colonial rule. 

The boundaries of Indonesia could only be those 
of the former Dutch East Indies with which the national 
movement had been concerned. The people from the 
northwest of Sumatra to the southeast of New Guinea 
had been actively engaged in the movement to establish 
the sovereign State of Indonesia. Dr. Sudjarwo argued 
that in the fight for freedom there was no distinction be- 
tween West Irians, Javanese, Sumatrans or others. Indo- 
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nesians from other islands lived in West Irian and the 
inhabitants of neighboring islands belonged to the same 
racial stock. West Irian had close trade and other re- 
lations with other parts of the country and historically 
had belonged to the Sultanate of Tidore. Only since 
the existence of the dispute with the Netherlands had 
those natural relations been cut off. 


“Reluctance to Negotiate” 

The Indonesian representative also recalled that in the 
Renville Agreement the first of the six additional prin- 
ciples stated clearly that the sovereignty to be trans- 
ferred to Indonesia was the sovereignty throughout the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Dr. Sudjarwo then outlined the course of negotia- 
tions between his Government and the Netherlands 
over West New Guinea’s status. He thought that one 
possible cause of the reluctance of the Dutch to nego- 
tiate the final political status of West Irian might be the 
fact that in February 1952 the Dutch Government in- 
corporated the territory of West Irian into their consti- 
tution as a part of the Netherlands Kingdom. Contrary 
to the Round Table Agreements they had thus decided 
arbitrarily and unilaterally the final political status of 
West Irian. Nor did they consult the Irianese people 
before making that move. The Dutch Government even 
took pride in providing information on that territory as 
a Non-Self-Governing Territory under Article 73e of 
the United Nations Charter. It had been agreed at the 
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Most parts of West New Guinea, one of the most inaccessible regions in the world, can be reached only by aeroplane. 
An air network around the island is now being expanded. This shows the first steps taken for construction of an air- 
strip in the interior. 





Round Table Conference not only that the question of 
West Irian remained in dispute, but also that no change 
in its status should be brought about without the con- 
sent of the two parties. Thus, the Round Table Agree- 
ments which proclaimed the end of Dutch colonial rule 
in Indonesia were faced with the reinstitution of part of 
that territory into a colonial system. That arbitrary an- 
nexation was a grave challenge to the letter and spirit 
of the Round Table Agreements. The dispute was, 
therefore, not a legal matter of sovereignty, but a moral 
political issue of a high order. 

Dr. Sudjarwo denied assertions that Indonesia would 
negotiate only if its sovereignty over West New Guinea 
was acknowledged in advance. From its inception the 
Indonesian Government had been prepared to nego- 
tiate, even in the heat of revolution. As the negotiations 
had failed, Indonesia had to seek other ways to solve 
the dispute peacefully. For that reason, it brought the 
question before the United Nations. Indonesia sub- 
mitted a draft resolution asking the Assembly to call 
upon Indonesia and the Netherlands to resume negotia- 
tions towards achieving an early agreement on the po- 
litical status of the territory. 

Indonesia claimed that the territory and the Irianese 
were a free country and a free people and a part of free 
Indonesia sharing in its sovereignty. The Netherlands 
claimed that the Irianese were subject to colonial rule. 
The problem was essentially one of colonialism against 
freedom. Indonesia sought the road to a peaceful solu- 
tion and did not ask the United Nations for an imme- 
diate solution. It only sought further negotiations with 
the encouragement and guidance of the United Nations. 


Position of the Netherlands 


The Netherlands regretted that Indonesia had con- 
sidered it necessary to bring the issue before the As- 
sembly, said Daniel J. von Balluseck. Submitting his 
Government’s position to the First Committee, Mr. 
von Balluseck emphasized that the Netherlands’ admin- 
istration of West New Guinea was a peaceful endeavor 
to create conditions for self-determination of a popula- 
tion. A threat to the peace could only occur if In- 
donesia were to resort to aggressive action. Then the 
matter would belong primarily to the competence of 
the Security Council which at present carried the In- 
donesian question on its agenda. Article 12 forbade the 
General Assembly to make any recommendations with 
regard to the question unless the Council so requested, 
which it had not done. 

The Netherlands had hoped that the Round Table 
Agreements of 1949 would open the way toward a 
constructive relationship between two equal nations. A 
few months after the Agreements had been ratified, 
however, the Federal Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, which had accepted the sovereignty trans- 
ferred by the Netherlands on the basis of the provi- 
sional Indonesian Federal Constitution, changed its 
constitutional structure into that of a unity state, 
thereby abolishing those possibilities for self-determina- 

Continued on page 59 


West New Guinea presents “extraordi- 
nary difficulties” and progress can only be 
slow, Mr. von Balluseck told the First 
Committee. The indigenous people need 
help in every way in order to develop a 
more modern pattern of organized life. 
These pictures show Papuans receiving 
vocational training. Right: a student takes 
a course in automobile engineering. 


Training courses for stone masons give 

students an opportunity to use their ex- 

perience in their own communities. This 

student is helping to build a new village 
school. 


A driver-mechanic working on a model 
farm near Hollandia, where extensive 
agricultural research is being carried out. 
The territory’s main crops are ground- 
nuts, coconut palms, copra, nutmegs, rice, 
maize, vegetables and fruit. 


Below: Pupils at a secondary school in 
Hollandia, where tuition and clothing are 
given free. 





Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of India and 
retiring president of the Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, opening eighth general 
conference at Montevideo. 
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Significant Meeting on Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Matters 


By Luther H. Evans 


Director-General, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


4 toe Eighth Session of the General Conference of the 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, held in Montevideo, Uruguay, will 
— I believe — go down in history as one of the most 
significant meetings in the short life of the organiza- 
tion. UNEsco, like the other specialized agencies of 
the United Nations and the United Nations itself, grew 
out of a universal postwar demand for the fullest co- 
operation among all the nations in all matters which 
concern the maintenance of peace and the advance- 
ment of human welfare. As the Agency concerned with 
cooperation in the fields of education and science and 
with the dissemination of culture and international 
understanding, UNESCO is faced with a particularly vital 
and difficult task. I say a vital task because of the great 
disparity in educational facilities and scientific knowl- 
edge among the nations. Some have much, others virtu- 
ally nothing. The task is particularly difficult because 
of the need for speedy action on the one hand and 
precaution in avoiding mistakes on the other. It has 
not always been possible to avoid mistakes. We have 
been building up machinery for world cooperation with- 
out any real precedents to guide us. It is therefore 
greatly to the credit of all who have worked with and 
for UNESCO during its first eight years that after such 
a short time a conference of seventy-two nations has 


been able to see clearly the road on which to follow 
and in the light of present experience the best means 
to use. 

The family of nations forming UNESCO has grown in 
important respects since the previous conference two 
years ago. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and Byelorussian S.S.R. were present 
here for the first time. For the first time also several 
non-self-governing territories were admitted as associ- 
ate members of the organization, namely, the Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, a group of Malayan territories, 
and a group of territories in the West Indies. In addi- 
tion, Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia have re- 
turned to active membership after some years of inac- 
tivity. UNesco is therefore very close to its objective of 
becoming a world organization of universal membership. 

An encouraging aspect of the conference was that, 
in spite of the great and important increase in member- 
ship, there was an overall unity of purpose. The in- 
crease of members has not led to a substantial demand 
for increased activities. On the contrary, the future 
policy, to put it simply, is to do fewer things, but to 
do them better. Education, particularly fundamental 
education for relatively underdeveloped peoples, tech- 
nical aid to member states in several fields, the dissemi- 
ination of scientific knowledge and methods, and the 





promotion of scholarships and fellowships rank as top 
priority. We have here achieved real progress in con- 
centrating UNESCO’s program. 


Extra Funds for Specific Projects 


To carry on its operations for the next two years, the 
conference voted a total budget of more than $21,000,- 
000, or about $10,500,000 a year. While this is an 
overall increase of approximately 15 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous budget, it does not involve any 
increase in contributions by individual countries. This 
is mainly because the addition of new member states 
has made it possible to distribute the costs more widely. 
Several countries have had their contributions reduced 
considerably. 

The extra funds available for 1955-56 will be used 


entirely for projects meeting specific needs of member 
states. In fact, a large percentage of our entire budget 
will be used for a number of short-term projects from 
which member states will benefit directly. Examples 
include UNESCO aid in producing reading materials for 
new literates, regional scientific cooperation centres, 
and an international centre for research on social prob- 
lems of industrialization to be set up in South Asia, an 
international institute in child development in Thailand, 
pilot projects in the use of television and radio for adult 
education, training of fundamental education leaders 
in museum techniques and UNESCO coordination of 
scientific research into such problems as the world’s 
desert zones and the oceans. 

UneEsco’s 1955-56 program also provides for addi- 
tional services in technical aid to member states. These 


Massed choir of 3,000 voices, composed of students from high schools of Montevideo and five choral groups 
from other parts of Uruguay sing the “Canticle of Hope” specially written by Paul Hindemith and Paul Claudel. 
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would be over and above the help now being given by 
UNESCO under the United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, for they need not be limited 
to fields of economic development but will help satisfy 
some of the many requests which have been received 
for assistance in the social and cultural fields. For in- 
stance, experts will now be available to countries eager 
to set up news agencies where none exist, to develop 
museums and public libraries, to help in introducing 
arts and crafts in school curricula, and to organize 
studies of racial discrimination and other fields of ten- 
sions within a member state. 

Under the United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, 350 UNESCO experts have already 
been provided upon request of governments and edu- 
cational and scientific projects are under way in thirty- 
six countries. In 1955 it is anticipated that nineteen 
countries will be receiving help in public school educa- 
tion, sixteen in fundamental education, eight in techni- 
cal education. Five scientific documentation centres will 
have been established (Mexico, India, Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia and Uruguay), science teaching from secondary 
to university level will be under way in seventeen 
countries and major scientific research projects launched 
with the help of UNESCO experts in India, Israel, Turkey, 
Mexico and Pakistan. 


Points of Unanimous Agreement 


It is significant, I believe, that at Montevideo the 
sixty-nine delegations who were present unanimously 
agreed on three resolutions jointly sponsored by a true 
cross-section of member states, indicative of a spirit 
of cooperation and tolerance which was evident through- 
out the conference. The first, proposed by France, 
India, Japan and Iran, directed UNESCO to put its full 
resources in support of the United Nations program 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. For immediate 
use in preparing technical documentation, sending ex- 
perts to United Nations meetings and other work re- 
lated to the international meeting of atomic scientists 
in 1955 the conference appropriated $45,000. UNEsco 
was also directed to carry out an information campaign 
about atomic energy so that people will understand its 
benefits as well as its destructive potentialities and thus 
some of the terrible fear of this new power may be re- 
moved. Atomic energy will therefore become one of the 
major topics in our popularization-of-science program. 


The second resolution, proposed by India, Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States, and passed by acclama- 
tion, calls for a new and concerted effort to reduce 
the tensions between the people of the world through 
the exercise of restraint, tolerance, understanding and 
goodwill and instructs the Director-General of UNESCO 
to undertake an objective study of the means of pro- 
moting peaceful cooperation. 


The research already done by social scientists through 
UNESCO, particularly in the fields of racial discrimina- 
tion and the effect of industrialization on underdevel- 
oped countries, was judged an important contribution 
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by the delegations, and this will be intensified in 1955- 
56, in the hope that such knowledge will enable gov- 
ernments better to understand the tensions within their 
own borders and between countries and thus be in a 
position to alleviate them, or at least prevent their 
breaking out into open conflict. Greater efforts will be 
made to collect and publish information about different 
cultures of the world in order to increase understand- 
ing between peoples. 


The third resolution calls for a free flow of informa- 
tion among all nations and asks that all media—press, 
film and radio—be used to promote better relations be- 
tween the peoples of the world. This was sponsored by 
the United States, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Canada, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, 
India, Lebanon, Mexico and the United Kingdom. 


To help in the physical flow of information, eight 
missions of UNESCO experts will be available each year 
in the fields of press and printing, news agencies, film, 
radio and television. An educational film institute for 
Latin America is to be set up in Mexico and a regional 
film library in the Middle East. 


Clear Pattern for Effective Action 


The conference approved an important change in 
the relations of governments to the running of the or- 
ganization. In the past, the governments have sent rep- 
resentatives to the General Conference to decide pro- 
gram and budget matters, but the Executive Board, 
which cooperates with the Director-General in the 
execution of the program, has up until now been com- 
posed of members acting in their private capacities, 
responsible to the General Conference as a whole and 
not to their respective governments. This system has 
now been changed. A new board of twenty-two mem- 
bers has been elected, all of whom have been nomi- 
nated by their governments and who will act on the 
Executive Board as representatives of their govern- 
ments, although they will still continue as a body to 
represent the General Conference. Twelve of the 
twenty-two which have just been elected were already 
members of the previous Executive Board and almost 
all of them have been closely connected with UNESCO’s 
program in previous years. 

In one of its final decisions, the conference voted 
that its next session in 1956 will be held in New 
Delhi, India. This will be the largest intergovernmental 
meeting ever held in that part of the world. 


In conclusion, it is my conviction that the Monte- 
video session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
has fully justified my optimism during the past year. 
UNESCO is now in a very sound condition. More and 
more nations are accepting its constitution and work- 
ing for its ideals. While there is still a great deal to 
learn about international operations of this kind, the 
pattern for effective action is clear which will make it 
possible for us, the Secretariat and the seventy-two 
member states, to make lasting and concrete contribu- 
tions to the aims and ideals of the United Nations. 





Waging the War 


Against Hunger 


In Many Lands 


Not bread alone but “a new Hope 


and a new Faith 


in Man himself” 


By Sir Herbert Broadley 


Deputy Director-General, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 


GOOD many attempts have been made in the course 

of history to devise international systems. The 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 

tions is perhaps one of the most recent examples in a 

long range of experiments, most of which have achieved 
only varying degrees of success. 

Perhaps the first attempt was the Roman Empire 
which maintained peace and prosperity over a very 
large part of the then known world for several hundred 
years. Some historians still look back on that period as 
the happiest in the world’s story. But, like all interna- 
tional systems which rested ultimately on a dictator- 
ship, it came to an end as the central authority weak- 
ened. 

It was followed by other similar systems. The Holy 
Roman Empire in the Middle Ages was a pale copy 
of Imperial Rome. Napoleon for a few years tried to 
establish a system of law and order and commercial 
prosperity over a large part of Europe. We know the 
end of that attempt. 

With the coming of the twentieth century and the 
growth of democracy, attempts to establish international 
systems on a democratic basis began to appear. To 
begin with they covered limited fields—such as the 
organization of territories outside national boundaries 
or the regulation of rivers, like the Danube, which ran 
through a number of countries. 


After the First World War an attempt was made to 
establish an international system on an almost universal 
basis. The League of Nations covered many new fields 
which previous international systems had ignored. Not 
only did it endeavor to maintain peace in the world and 
solve political problems; it started work in the fields 
of health, education, trade, commerce and many other 
economic activities. But all these were subsidiary to the 
political work of the League of Nations, and when that 
political work faltered the whole of the work of the 
League of Nations collapsed — in the economic as well 
as the political field. 

As the result of this failure, when the leading coun- 
tries of the world came to create a new international 
system after the Second World War, they started with 
a different conception. They set up a number of sepa- 
rate organizations, all members of one family but each 
independent and individually responsible to the gov- 
ernments concerned. The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization was the first of these new technical bodies 
to be created. It was followed by the World Health 
Organization, by the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund. Into this new family were brought 
some existing technical organizations, notably the In- 











ternational Labor Organization, the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization and the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union. Alongside these, the United Nations 
Organization itself was created, primarily responsible 
for political and broad economic questions lying out- 
side the technical responsibilities of the separate agen- 
cies which are related to it. 


Freedom from Want 


It is in this background of an overall international 
system that FAO must be considered. Its inception starts 
from a conference called in 1943 by President Roose- 
velt at Hot Springs, Virginia, after he had enunciated 
his four great freedoms — Freedom of Speech and Ex- 
pression, Freedom of Worship, Freedom from Want, 
Freedom from Fear — of which one of the most im- 
portant was Freedom from Want. His plan was that 
the Food and Agriculture Organization should have as 
its task that of relieving the world of this fear — fear of 
hunger and starvation. Although that was the formal 
beginning of the Food and Agriculture Organization, its 
roots go back further. 

In 1905 an American enthusiast persuaded the King 
of Italy to establish the International Institute of Agri- 
culture in Rome. The object of this Institute was to 
collect information on agriculture in the different coun- 
tries of the world, to make this information available 
universally so that each country could learn from the 
experience of others. This Institute was, however, a 
kind of passive organization. It received and dissemi- 
nated statistical and technical information; it did not 
take on any practical activities directly designed to in- 
crease food production. It was, however, one of the 
sources from which FAO draws part of its inspiration. 


Another source was the work which the old League 
of Nations had been carrying out in regard to nutrition. 
During the great depression of the nineteen-thirties the 
world was faced with large supplies of unconsumed 
food while millions were unemployed as well as under- 
nourished. The League of Nations started a movement 
to evolve ways and means of making these surpluses 
available to those people who had not sufficient to eat. 
Here again the work undertaken was largely of a prop- 
aganda nature, based upon studies and research carried 
out by experts meeting in Geneva. Nevertheless, it gave 
impetus to those who wished to see a marriage between 
agriculture and nutrition — in other words, to evolve 
ways and means whereby the efforts of the farmers of 
the world were definitely related to the standards of 
nutrition necessary to ensure healthy, happy and pros- 
perous peoples everywhere. 

When the nations of the world came to establish the 
Food and Agriculture Organization they conceived it 
as having a wider responsibility than either of its two 
forbears. It was not only to be a repository of scientific 
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and statistical and economic information regarding agri- 
culture; it was contemplated that it would be an action 
body stimulating governments to improve agricultural 
production and raise standards of living. It cannot of 
course interfere in the affairs of the different countries, 
but it can exhort, advise and help governments to carry 
out measures needed to achieve the ends for which 
FAO was established. 


The Conference at Hot Springs in 1943 laid the 
foundation of the Organization but did not actually set 
it up. Two years were occupied by an Interim Commis- 
sion working in the United States in drawing up the 
Constitution and preparing plans for the Organization’s 
operation. It was at the Quebec Conference in Novem- 
ber 1945 that the Organization was established. I was 
very fortunate in being one of the United Kingdom 
representatives at the Conference. Mr. Noel Baker, at 
that time Minister of State in the Foreign Office, was 
the leader of the delegation, and I acted as his chief 
lieutenant. 


At that Conference the Constitution was adopted. 
This defined FAO's responsibilities as follows: to raise 
levels of nutrition and standards of living; to secure 
improvement in the efficiency of the production and 
distribution of all food and agricultural products; to 
better the condition of rural populations and thus to 
contribute toward an expanding world economy. 


The Financing 


The Quebec Conference established FAO’s income 
at $5 million a year contributed by its member coun- 
tries in proportion to their resources. The United States 
is the largest contributor, the United Kingdom second. 
At the time of the Quebec Conference its membership 
consisted Of forty-two nations. Since then other coun- 
tries have joined and its membership is now seventy- 
one. 

In addition to the income which FAO derives from 
the annual contributions of member countries, now in- 
creased to a total of $6 million, it has received an 
additional income since 1951 from what is known as 
the Technical Assistance Program. This Program was 
established by the Members of the United Nations and 
is devoted to providing technical assistance to the un- 
derdeveloped parts of the world for their economic and 
social development. This fund was distributed among 
the various international agencies, FAO having the largest 
share, 28 per cent. 


The Technical Assistance Fund varies from year to 
year, as its size is dependent upon the contributions of 
the different countries. During the last four years total 
contributions have varied between $20 million and 
$25 million, so that FAO’s share has been in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 million to $6 million. In other words 





the income which FAO receives from the Technical As- 
sistance Fund is roughly equal to the budget which its 
own members provide. In all, therefore, we may say 
that FAO’s income is approximately $11 million a year. 


Although FAo’s regular activities are very closely 
related to those technical assistance activities, there is 
a broad distinction between them. The regular activities 
of FAO consist of collecting and distributing economic, 
technical and statistical information, the holding of 
meetings of member countries on agricultural matters, 
assisting in the conclusion of intergovernmental agree- 
ments and sending special missions to member countries 
to survey their resources and advise on development. 
The activities undertaken under the technical assistance 
program are specifically related to broad fields of de- 
velopment — helping to establish irrigation systems, 
stamping out animal diseases such as foot and mouth 
disease and rinderpest, fighting locusts, developing 
fisheries, creating fish ponds, preserving forests and 
utilizing timber resources in various ways. 


Rapid Population Increase 


As a measure of the great task before FAO, one has 
only to consider the rapid rate at which the population 
of the world is increasing. At the present time the pop- 
ulation of the world is approximately 2,500 million 
people. Experts have estimated that by 1980, only 
twenty-five years ahead, the population will be at least 
3,600 million and possibly even 4,000 million people. 

Even at the present time only a minority of the people 
of the world are enjoying standards of diet necessary 
to ensure health. There are millions of people in Asia 
and in other parts of the world undernourished, on the 
verge of starvation or subject to recurrent famines. At 
the moment the world is not producing enough food 
even to maintain our present population on a satis- 
factory basis. How therefore are we going to be certain 
that in only twenty-five years enough additional food 
will be produced to provide for another 1,200 million 
people, half of the world’s present population? 

This is one of the gravest problems with which 
the world is faced. It is true that over recent years the 
production of food has increased rather more rapidly 
than the population has risen; but one of the problems 
is that this increase in food is taking place in those parts 
of the world already well fed, whereas those under- 
nourished areas in Asia and elsewhere where millions 
are still hungry are the places where food production 
is slipping behind the increase in population. It would 
be presumptuous at this date to say that FAO can solve 
this problem; but if it fails to make a major contribu- 
tion to its solution it will have fallen short of the ob- 
jectives for which it was established. 


While this problem of feeding the multiplying mil- 
lions of the world is no new one it has only received 
attention within the last year or two, culminating in the 
Population Conference which met in Rome in 1954. 


Fao’s more immediate problem after its establishment 
was that of handling the acute food shortage which the 
war itself had created throughout the world. A special 
organization, the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil, was set up with a number of committees dealing 
with wheat, meat, fats, sugar, etc., to ensure that the 
supplies available were distributed on an equitable basis 
and that prices did not soar to such a figure that many 
people would be unable to buy them. This activity oc- 
cupied much of FAO’s attention during 1946, 1947 and 
1948. It was only as this problem was gradually solved 
that FAO could turn more and more attention to its 
longer-term objectives of increasing food production. 


How FAO Is Organized 


You may wonder what sort of people we have col- 
lected at our headquarters to handle these problems. 
Our staff is drawn from many nations and from many 
different walks in life. There are agricultural technicians 
from research stations in the United States, Australia, 
Canada, European countries. There are nutrition work- 
ers with medical degrees who have served in many parts 
of the world, fisheries experts from Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Japan and elsewhere. There are also the interna- 
tional bureaucrats, if I may describe them as such, who 
see that the machine runs smoothly and efficiently. But, 
generally speaking, FAO is a technical organization. Its 
senior officers are technicians, many of them with 
worldwide reputations. 


Its first three Directors-General have been drawn 
from the field of agriculture. Lord Boyd Orr, the first 
Director-General, was a Scottish farmer and a world- 
famed nutritionist. Mr. Norris E. Dodd, his successor, 
was a practical farmer from the west of the United 
States. He also had long administrative experience, 
finishing as Under-Secretary for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Our present Director-General, 
Dr. P. V. Cardon, is a practical scientist who was pre- 
viously in charge of the whole of the research work 
undertaken by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and its application to farming conditions in that 
country. 

With this staff and faced with the problems I have 
mentioned, how is FAO organized to carry out its duties? 
It is organized in five technical divisions — Agriculture, 
Economics, Forestry, Fisheries and Nutrition. 


Agriculture 


The Agriculture Division is the largest. It deals with 
every aspect of agriculture. One branch deals with the 
land itself, which includes the water needed to irrigate 
the land. Another branch deals with the crops which 
grow on the land and provide us with the bread and 
other foodstuffs we need. Another branch deals with 
the animals which eat the grass and other products of 
the land and in turn supply us with the meat, the butter, 
the cheese, the milk, the eggs we enjoy. A further 








branch is responsible for helping to build up the ad- 
ministrative machinery, like ministries, departments and 
councils, which in the different parts of the world are 
responsible for agricultural work. And finally there is 
a branch which looks after the conditions of those who 
work on the land, both from the standpoint of the work 
they do and the social and cultural surroundings in 
which they live. 

A division such as this is responsible for many activi- 
ties in many parts of the world. I can only quote a 
few. In Pakistan we are helping to develop an irrigation 
system which ultimately will bring two million acres 
into cultivation and so provide a very much increased 
supply of rice for the people of that part of the world. 

In India work is being undertaken to cross two dif- 
ferent varieties of rice —an Indian and a Japanese 
variety — in the hope of producing a new variety which 
while being resistant to climatic and other conditions 
will provide a large increase in the number of grains 
which every stalk provides. If this is successful and the 
results are applied in all rice growing countries, this 
alone will enormously increase the supply of food with- 
out having to bring into cultivation a single additional 
acre. 

Another activity of the Agriculture Division is the 
long battle which man has been conducting against 
locusts. Recently we had a meeting in Rome to plan 
our campaign for 1955. The location of this campaign 
will be in Arabia, but if the locusts breed there in large 
quantities they will spread in enormous numbers to all 
the neighboring countries. A swarm of locusts may be 
many miles long and many feet thick so that when 
it descends on the ground there are so many layers of 
locusts that a human could be smothered by it. The 
damage they do by eating up every green leaf in sight 
can be enormous. 

The campaign which FAO directs is helped by many 
countries in the region. We have purchased airplanes to 
spray the locusts from the air before they grow their 
wings. We have large fleets of cars which serve the 
same purpose. Stocks of poison bait are held at key 
points in the area. 

This battle against locusts is just like a military cam- 
paign. We receive daily reports as to the arrival of 
locusts in different parts of the region and deploy our 
forces in such a way as to try and cope with them. 
During the last three years, I am happy to say, the 
efforts of the Agriculture Division in this field have 
prevented any serious loss to food production. At the 
same time we are far from seeing the complete elimina- 
tion of this pest. It has been with us ever since biblical 
times and looks as if it will last for many more years. 
Every year we have to start again a task whose organi- 
zation involves large numbers of men and large sup- 
plies of equipment and materials. 

Another campaign which the Agriculture Division is 
organizing is that against such diseases as foot and 
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mouth disease of cattle, and the pests and diseases to 
which poultry and pigs are subject. We have established 
a barrier across Panama to prevent foot and mouth dis- 
ease in South America spreading further north. In 
Europe a campaign is being conducted in a large num- 
ber of countries to try and eliminate these serious dis- 
eases. 


Economics 


The second largest division is the Economics Divi- 
sion. Its main task is the collection of statistical and 
economic information of interest to farmers and to 
those who handle agricultural products. One of its 
main preoccupations at the present time is that of 
devising ways and means of handling some of the food 
surpluses which exist in North America. It seems ex- 
traordinary that at a time when so many people in the 
Middle East and Asia are short of food or on the verge 
of starvation that there should be large stocks of wheat, 
dairy products and other foods in North America which 
cannot find a market. This is largely due to the fact 
that the poorer countries of the world are not able to 
buy these supplies and even if they were given away 
it would so disorganize markets as to bring down the 
prices to farmers in many parts of the world. 

Many devices have been suggested for dealing with 
this problem. At one stage FAO proposed to set up a 
World Food Board which would buy surpluses in time 
of plenty and dispose of them in time of shortages. So 
far the countries of the world have not been prepared 
to embark upon so great an adventure. While the work 
of the Economics Division is vital to all the other 
divisions of FAO, it does not play a very spectacular 
part in a description of FAO’s work. 


Fisheries 


The Fisheries Division, although small, is much more 
interesting. Advice has been given to many underde- 
veloped countries in the construction of new fish har- 
bors or the improvement of fishing grounds. In Ceylon, 
for instance, new up-to-date fishing boats have been 
substituted for what was really a kind of raft simply 
consisting of pieces of timber tied together with rope. 
New methods of fishing are being introduced in a large 
number of countries. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting parts of the work 
of the Fisheries Division is in connection with inland 
fisheries. In a number of countries fish ponds are being 
constructed where special types of fish are being culti- 
vated. An acre of land converted into a fish pond can 
provide more food than the same area devoted to cereal, 
and much more than the same area if it grows grass to 
be fed to sheep and cows. 

Perhaps one of the most successful ventures of the 
Fisheries Division in this field is in Thailand. In that 
country ponds have been created and stocked with 
Talapia Carp. Talapia is known as the mad fish — it 











eats like mad, it grows like mad and it reproduces like 
mad. Its flesh is rich in protein, a food ingredient sadly 
lacking in the underdeveloped parts of Southeast Asia 
where the people mostly live on rice. From a single 
pond in Thailand large quantities of extra food are 
being produced and fingerlings supplied to fish ponds 
now being started in neighboring countries. 


Forestry 


We also have a Forestry Division which is concerned 
not only with the forests themselves, but with the prod- 
ucts of those forests — timber, woodpulp, paper. The 
forests are particularly important to agriculture, for 
when a forest is cut down the soil is rapidly eroded 
and deserts begin to appear. Much of the Sahara Desert 
in Africa was once covered by forests and was a rich 
agricultural area supplying Rome with wheat. Now it is 
sand simply because the trees were destroyed and never 
replaced. In many parts of the world the Forestry Di- 
vision is helping to restore forests both from the point 
of view of increasing the world’s supply of timber and 
improving the climatic conditions which ensure agri- 
cultural production. 

The Forestry Division has also been carrying out a 
worldwide survey regarding the supply of woodpulp 
and paper. One of the troubles in the United Kingdom 
at the present time is the paper shortage — that is why 
the newspapers. are so small compared with what they 
were like before the war. If more woodpulp were pro- 
duced more paper would be available and there would 
be more books and more newspapers. 


Nutrition 


So far I have said nothing about the Nutrition Di- 
vision although in a sense that division is the basis of 
our work. It is the division which tells us what stand- 
ards of nutrition are necessary for a healthy life, how 
many calories, how much protein, what minerals and 
so on we need to keep our bodies fit and well. From 
this we can calculate the quantities of food needed to 
bring everybody up to a proper standard of diet and 
also to feed the new millions of people which arrive in 
the world every year. Every morning the world’s pop- 
ulation is increased by about 100,000. It is our Nutri- 
tion Division which works out how much food those 
100,000 people need. The Division also keeps a check 
on progress and tells us from time to time how the dif- 
ferent countries are progressing in raising their stand- 
ards of nutrition and how people in the different social 
classes are falling short of what they need for a healthy 
life. 


But the Nutrition Division is not only concerned with 
these scientific and statistical studies. It is also advising 
on the preservation of food — how to make the best 
of what the world is producing — and it conducts edu- 
cational and training courses in different parts of the 
world in home economics. Home economics covers all 
aspects of home making. It must be remembered that 
FAO is not only interested in food. Its interests cover 


all agricultural products including wool, cotton and 
other fibres, and also, as I have mentioned, the forests. 
We can therefore claim to be interested in food, cloth- 
ing and shelter which the peoples of the world need. 
It is the Nutrition Division which links together these 
aspects of our work. 


Limited Resources 


What I have said of the various divisions is a very 
inadequate description of all the activities they are 
undertaking. I referred earlier to the way in which the 
Technical Assistance Program has doubled our re- 
sources. The whole of the money we receive from that 
program is spent on directly helping the countries in 
the less developed parts of the world in developing their 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries and in raising standards 
of nutrition. 

You may ask why it is that so little is known in the 
world about FAO. One would think that with the great 
program we are trying to carry out everybody would 
be talking about it. The fact is that our resources are 
so limited that we are doing all too little in achieving 
the objectives for which we were established. You do 
occasionally see some small paragraph in the news- 
paper or perhaps hear a few words over the radio. 
Parliaments and newspapers are much more interested 
in their own national problems than the efforts which 
are being made on the international level. It is true that 
we have our annual meetings, at which all the govern- 
ments which are members of FAO are represented. I 
recently attended a meeting of the Council of FAO where 
the representatives of twenty-four governments were 
reviewing our work of the previous year and our pro- 
gram for the next year. 

What is all this effort going to lead to? We hope it is 
going to help the countries of the world to improve 
their output of food so that not only will the increasing 
millions have the food they need, but everybody will 
enjoy a better standard of nutrition. But we believe it 
may achieve something even greater than this. 


Our work is not merely that of transferring to the 
so-called underdeveloped territories those discoveries 
and techniques which have proved economically ad- 
vantageous in the so-called developed countries. It is 
much more than this, It is a joint undertaking to enable 
the presently less developed nations of the world to 
realize the potentialities of their own heritages and 
environments, often vastly different from those of the 
more prosperous territories, in producing what may 
become wider and richer civilizations than the world 
has so far known. 


The techniques which the experts we send abroad 
are able to introduce are only a means to this end. It 
is their courage, their inspiration, sympathy and under- 
standing which make the greater contribution. It is 
these which will make the end itself realizable — an 
end which is expressing itself in a new hope and a 
new faith in man himself. 








Better ‘Tools, Sounder 


Financing, Best Aids to 
Larger Crops in Korea 


6 Roe green promise of the rice paddies in the Republic of Korea mellows into a 

golden sea of the finest rice in the world. The farmer cuts the brown shoots off 
near the earth with his short bladed sickle and spreads them to dry along the 
irrigation embankments. 

Korea lives on rice. Koreans eat it, sell it for export, thatch the roofs of their 
huts with its straw. 

Cultivation of the soil is the predominant occupation in Korea. It is hard 
work. The war laid waste the lands and swept the young men away from the vil- 
lages and into the army. Tools are rusted from neglect; and an adherence to tradi- 
tions of farming, in some cases little more advanced than those of two thousand 
years ago, slows Korea’s vital agricultural recovery. 

Korean crops are varied. Rice in good years produces from seventy-five to 
eighty million bushels raised on some two-and-three-quarter million acres. Forty-five 
million bushels of summer grains — barley, wheat and rye — were threshed this 
year. Cartloads of chinese cabbage, onions, cucumbers, melons, potatoes and 
radishes are drawn to market centres in the autumn, when the roadsides are 
flecked with the flaming red of peppers drying before cottage doors. Boxes of 
apples, pears, persimmons and peaches fill the open stalls. 

But lush harvests are not always the rule. They are the result of the farmer’s 
friend, good weather, of back-breaking toil, of technical, material and spiritual aid 























Rice shoots drying on 
irrigation embankment. 





by the government and the agencies the government 
works with. 

The farmer faces two grave and basic problems. 
First, there is a limited amount of acreage available to 
him now, so that increasing the yield per acre is the 
main hope for increasing total crops. Through irrigation 
more land is being reclaimed for farming. Korea needs 
it. Like all other countries on earth, Korea inevitably 
faces a population increase in the next decade which 
will present serious feeding problems. 

The other great farm problem is chronic debt. The 
farmer borrows to buy fertilizer and pesticides, to pay 
his heavy taxes, to feed his family. Harvest time is 
collection time for the local shopkeepers and money- 


lenders. Too often the farmer has to begin borrowing 
again right then to get through the winter. In the spring, 
he borrows to buy seed for the new crop. He is at the 
mercy of the money-lender whose interest rate is high. 

In an effort to alleviate this situation, the Government 
last summer established a revolving loan fund of two 
billion hwan. It is still too soon to evaluate the fund’s 
usefulness. Another plan is for a production loan fund 
to furnish the farmer with running capital. The fund 
would be operated through farm cooperatives, both 
those already in existence and those gradually being 
developed. A funding figure of eight billion hwan is 
the goal. 

The effect would be twofold. The credit would relieve 
the farmer of much of the economic pressure which 


Plowing. Mounds on hillside are graves of the farmer's ancestors. 











A family works a field. 


now besets him. Interest rates would be low, 
forcing the money-lenders to cut their ex- 
orbitant rates to meet the competition. 

The United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency’s agricultural program has con- 
centrated on repairing and expanding the 
bombed and neglected irrigation systems; 
bringing new land under irrigation and in- 
stalling dikes to protect the paddies from 
summer floods; improving livestock breeds 
and eradicating animal and fowl diseases; 
restoring agricultural research facilities and 
agricultural information and extension serv- 
ices; replenishing forests denuded by fuel- 
hungry villagers; bringing new farming tech- 
niques to villages and providing materials 
and loans to enable small manufacturers to 
produce farm tools. 

The agency has imported fertilizers. It has 
flown to Korea top-quality swine and chick- 
ens which have produced several generations 
of healthy and productive offspring; vaccines 
produced under UNKRA’s aegis have brought 
hog cholera well under control and have re- 
duced the incidence of Newcastle disease 
and fowlpox in chickens. 


Women near Suwon threshing rice. 





The Foreign Operations Administration, a 
United States agency, has concentrated its 
agricultural assistance on furnishing fertiliz- 
ers and pesticides. It has taken over from 
UNKRA support of the agricultural extension 
service. Foa’s emphasis is on immediate 
needs rather than the long-range programs 
sponsored by UNKRA. 

Together, under the supervision of the 
Korean Ministries concerned, the agencies 
are building a solid foundation for agri- 
culture. The rice crop this year was “bump- 
er,” meaning one of the best ever. Insecti- 
cides, pesticides, fertilizers, and new methods 
have contributed greatly to the crop increase. 
And almost equally important is the Korean 
farmer’s knowledge that he is important to 
people outside Korea. 


Lee Myung Sook harvesting chinese cab- 
bage. She will carry the basket on her back. 


Loading sheaves of rice. 











F ifty Years of Economic and Social Progress 


The International Labor ¢ Irganization’s 


European Regional Conference 


y Europe as a whole the first fifty years of the twen- 

tieth century have produced great economic and 
social development. This is the opinion of David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the International Labor 
Organization, in a report prepared for the iLo’s first 
European Conference which met in Geneva on January 
24 and will sit through February 5. The conference was 
attended by Government, worker and employer dele- 
gates from twenty-seven European countries. National 
income has grown, production and consumption have 
expanded, changes in the distribution of income have 
been ironing out extremes of poverty and of wealth, the 
report goes on to say. 

Yet in many ways the record is disappointing. There 
is too much still to be done. Too many obstacles still 
prevent existing resources and knowledge from being 
turned toward the achievement of better levels of nutri- 
tion, health, housing, education and general living con- 
ditions. 

The report seeks to demonstrate with charts and 
statistics the progress achieved. Many of the charts in- 
clude data relating to the United States which show 
the extent to which economic growth there has out- 
stripped that of European countries. 

This, says the report, is a challenge to Europe. Some 
of the disadvantages of Europe in comparison with the 
United States are due to circumstances which Europeans 
can control. The market for goods produced in Europe 
can be enlarged and the skills and services of European 
workers put to better use, given the will to do so, partly 
by national efforts and partly by closer integration 
among the economies of the different European coun- 
tries. 

Greater confidence in the future, reflected in greater 
attention to the means by which productivity can be 
increased and in less reliance upon restrictive and pro- 
tective devices to maintain the status quo, can also 
help to accelerate the rate of economic growth in 
Europe. 

The report notes that in a number of countries, wages 
account for a larger proportion of the national income 
now than in 1913. Nevertheless, the exact extent of the 
income redistribution which this involves is extremely 
difficult to measure because we cannot easily assess the 
extent to which lower income groups have benefited 
from government-sponsored services and subsidies. But 
the amount of redistribution in some countries has cer- 
tainly been on a scale large enough to be described as 
revolutionary. 
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What are the requirements for further progress? This 
raises technical problems of how to increase produc- 
tivity in particular firms and industries and the more 
general economic problem of how to choose where to 
employ labor, capital, raw materials and other resources 
in order to obtain the maximum possible output. 

It is also necessary to give continuing attention to 
ensuring that income and wealth are fairly distributed 
among those who contribute to its production and that 
the claims of those who are not able to contribute to its 
production — because they are too young, too old, ill 
or for other reasons — are not overlooked. 

With regard to measures that might lead to closer 
economic integration of Europe, the report notes that 
an expansion of efficient industries accompanied by 
contraction of inefficient ones, great as may be the 
benefits resulting therefrom is bound to involve painful 
adjustments for certain individuals and groups, both 
of employers and workers. 

This is the price to be paid for the benefits of closer 
integration, and it is widely agreed that it should not be 
paid entirely by certain individuals who happen, through 
no fault of their own, to be engaged in industries or 
undertakings which, unable to compete with more 
efficient producers elsewhere, would be obliged to con- 
tract or go out of business. 


Make Haste Slowly 


Reallocation of resources and the avoiding or over- 
coming of frictional unemployment require planning 
— in individual plants, in whole industries and on 
national and international levels; and careful, effective 
planning requires time. The larger the scale of realloca- 
tion of resources and the number of workers who might 
have to change their jobs or their places of residence, 
the longer the time required for planning. There are 
thus strong reasons, particularly in the manpower field, 
why measures to promote closer integration in Europe 
should “make haste slowly.” 

Stressing the disparity between living standards and 
the possibilities of development between the countries 
of northwest Europe on the one hand and the countries 
of southern Europe on the other, the report notes that 
closer cooperation in Europe poses special problems 
with respect to underemployment and structural un- 
employment, particularly in southern Europe. Here, 
there are industries which are just beginning and which 
may need protection until management and workers 
develop sufficient skill and experience, and have 





achieved a sufficient scale of production, to compete 
successfully across national frontiers. 


Mr. Morse notes that serious disparities in wages and 
other labor costs may sometimes make it difficult for 
countries to agree upon abolishing barriers to interna- 
tional competition. He expresses belief that insofar as 
a greater uniformity of social standards among the 
countries of Europe can facilitate a solution of certain 
problems, uniformity must be sought by a leveling-up 
and not by a leveling-down. 


He stresses that he is not suggesting that the regional 
conference should consider the social problems of Eu- 
rope merely from the angle of facilitating economic 
integration. “We must not forget that the improvement 
of working and living conditions is an end in itself—an 
end for which the ILo was established. There is, there- 
fore, no reason for the countries which already have 
high standards to sit back complacently and wait for 
the others to catch up, simply because greater uniform- 
ity of social standards could make economic coopera- 
tion easier.” 


The ILO is ready to place its services at the disposal 
of European governments in an effort to facilitate 
progress in these directions, Mr. Morse wrote, “and I 
would particularly welcome any further suggestions in 
the matter which delegates to the conference may have 
as general guidance in our work.” 


The decision to hold the European regional confer- 
ence was one of those taken at the four-day meeting 
of the 1Lo’s Governing Body at Rome last November. 
Other important decisions of the Governing Body were: 


to place the question of forced labor on the agenda 
of the 1956 conference. Mr. Morse was authorized to 
query governments concerning an extension of stand- 
ards of forced labor; 


to express confidence in its Committee on Freedom 
of Association which makes the preliminary examina- 
tion of allegations concerning infringements of trade 
union rights; 

to convene a session of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion looking toward the revision of the convention on 
wages and hours of work at sea and to discuss asking 
for a session of the 1Lo’s General Conference to deal with 
maritime questions. The last ILO special conference on 
maritime questions was at Seattle in 1946; 


to take note of a joint 1Lo-World Health Organiza- 
tion committee report making recommendations to im- 
prove the hygiene of seafarers; 


to adopt a report calling attention to the “uncertainty 
and insufficiency of the total amount of funds” available 
to carry out the United Nations Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program. The ILo conducts technical assist- 
ance projects in vocational training, employment organ- 
ization, handicrafts, productivity and related fields. 


POPE PIUS XII TO INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Aime We have fre- 
quently had an opportu- 
nity this year of meeting rep- 
resentatives of various occupa- 


tional associations and of 
informing each of them of 
Our interest and solicitude, it 
gives Us particular pleasure to receive the delegates of 
the International Labor Organization, which truly repre- 
sents the great mass of workers with their cares, their 
troubles and, above all, their desire for a better and a 
juster world. 

Over the past thirty years and more you have patient- 
ly and untiringly built up an achievement of which you 
can justly be proud. Not only have you contributed to 
the progress of social legislation in different countries 
but, above all, you have united governments, employers 
and workers in courageous and successful collabora- 
tion. You have led them to master every passion, all 
bitterness in their demands, and every obstinate refusal 
to face inevitable developments; they have learned to 
listen to each other’s arguments, calmly weigh the facts 
of an extremely complex problem and jointly propose 
the necessary improvements. You have thus created a 
kind of international forum, a clearing house where 
essential information and useful ideas are collected, 


Address by His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
on November 19, 1954, on the occasion 
of the Audience Granted to the Members 
of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


tested and published. After 
long preparation and unremit- 
ting scrutiny and discussion, 
the General Conference adopts 
Conventions which, though 
they do not possess legal force 
in the member countries, must 
be discussed by them and may after ratification become 
real international treaties. 


In order to appreciate the magnitude of the task that 
has been accomplished, one has only to compare the 
state of labor legislation today with what it was at the 
outbreak of the First World War. Even during the last 
century, the need was felt for a coordinating body to 
unite the workers’ efforts in their struggle against in- 
human conditions. There was a realization that social 
safeguards and restrictions would involve economic 
burdens and weight the scales against those countries 
that were willing to adopt them. 


Our predecessor, Leo XIII, had a clear perception 
of the great importance of international collaboration 
in labor questions. As early as 1890, one year before 
the publication of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
he wrote, in connection with the international confer- 
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ence about to meet in Berlin to seek means of improv- 
ing the conditions of the working classes, that it re- 
sponded “to one of his dearest wishes,” and he added 
(We translate from the Italian text): “Conformity of 
views and legislation, at least to the extent permitted 
by differing conditions in places and countries, will con- 
tribute greatly to the advance towards a just solution 
of the question.” (Letter to the Emperor William II, 
March 14, 1890—Leonis XIII P.M. Acta, vol. X, 
Roma 1891, pp. 95-96.) A little later, in 1893, he 
approved the proposal to call a Congress of workers’ 
delegates without distinction of nationality or political 
opinion. 

In 1900 the International Association for Labor 
Legislation was formed, but the war soon interrupted 
its work. However, this was only a private venture. 
More solid achievements could be expected of an in- 
stitution that was officially recognized by governments. 
This unanimous desire finally bore fruit in 1919 and 
the International Labor Organization has, ever since, 
increasingly fulfilled the expectations of the workers 
and of all those who have justice at heart. 

Both through its central organs — the General Con- 
ference, the Governing Body, the International Labor 
Office — and its more specialized bodies — the Re- 
gional Conferences and the Industrial Committees — 
the International Labor Organization has effectively 
supported trade unions in their efforts to improve the 
conditions of the workers. While the International 
Labor Charter aimed above all at the suppression of 
abuses and laid down your main objectives at the time 
of the foundation of the Organization, the Declaration 
of Philadelphia of 1944 was designed to adapt these 
objectives to new circumstances. The struggle between 
the wars had brought a clearer awareness of the need 
for positive action and had led to the first steps in this 
direction. The limitation of hours of work, the regula- 
tion of the employment of women and young workers, 
the protection against illness, unemployment and acci- 
dents called for measures forming an organic whole, a 
need which is widely considered to be met by schemes 
for social security and full employment. Among all the 
fields in which your efforts are deployed today, par- 
ticular attention must be drawn to the relationship be- 
tween employers and workers, which is one of the most 
delicate points in the evolution of modern society. The 
International Labor Organization has already con- 
cerned itself with collective bargaining, conciliation and 
arbitration, and collaboration between employers and 
workers at the level of the undertaking. At the present 
time, the human factor, whose importance was neglected 
for too long — though not however by Catholic social 
doctrine — is attracting the attention of sociologists and 
We know that you intend to make it one of your fore- 
most concerns. 

The effectiveness and authority of your organization 
largely result from its respect for the lofty ideals which 
must inspire all those who strive for a civilization which 
gives full scope to the rightful aspirations of the work- 
ers. The International Labor Organization has not tried 
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to represent one social class alone, or to become the 
vehicle of any single trend. It welcomes whatever is con- 
structive, whatever meets the real needs of a balanced 
society and that is why Our predecessor, Pius XI, did 
not hesitate to draw attention to the remarkable re- 
semblance between the principles set forth in the Labor 
Charter and those of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 
The Christian movements for their part have given their 
full support to the International Labor Organization and 
consider it an honor to take part in its work. They hope 
thereby that their social objectives will be reached 
more quickly and more surely. These objectives in- 
clude, first and foremost, living conditions which safe- 
guard the inalienable rights of man, as contained in 
natural law or formulated in statute law. But legislation 
by itself is a soulless standard, a mere barrier against 
wrongdoing. The essential factor is the spirit that moves 
its defenders, the urge to improve upon the present, 
which although it may be better than the past, is still 
overshadowed in many ways and burdened with the 
uncertainty of human weakness. If men are to strive 
with all their might to build a temporal society where 
private initiative can flourish without fear, where the 
rights of the individual are fully respected so that the 
aptitudes and abilities of each can find their full expres- 
sion and where everyone can adhere with heart and 
soul to the highest principles of morality and religion, 
they must put their faith in spiritual values, confident 
that these will triumph over the forces of dissolution 
and discord. 

What is at stake is not only the interests of the work- 
ing class and its admission to the full exercise of its 
responsibilities, but the future of human society as a 
whole. The labor movement cannot rest satisfied with 
material success, a fuller system of safeguards and se- 
curity and a greater measure of influence on the eco- 
nomic system. It cannot visualize the future merely in 
terms of opposition to other social classes or the exces- 
sive subordination of the individual to the State. It must 
seek its objective on the plane where your Organization 
has placed it, that is to say, on the plane of universality 
— as the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno proposed — 
in a social order where material prosperity is the out- 
come of the sincere collaboration of all for the common 
good and serves as a foundation for the higher cultural 
values and above all for the indissoluble union of hearts 
and minds. 

We wish you success in your work at the 127th 
Session of your Governing Body. Pursue unflaggingly 
your study of the problems which face the world of 
labor and continue to add to the existing fabric in order 
to complete and consolidate the whole structure. May 
the Master of all things, who became a divine workman 
in order to bring to the earth His message of peace and 
brotherhood, continue to watch over your activities and 
grant you the courageous perseverance which overcomes 
all obstacles. As a pledge of His benevolence and as a 
proof of Our high consideration, We grant to you and 
to all the collaborators of the International Labor 
Organization Our Apostolic Blessing. 





Assembly Continued from page 14 


FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS 


Events in the Far East have for several years loomed 
large in the deliberations of the Assembly. Recent im- 
provements in the situation in some parts of that region 
—the settlements arrived at in mid-1954 on Indo-china, 
the end of the fighting in that area and in Korea—were 
reflected in the hope, frequently but cautiously voiced 
at the ninth session, for a further lowering of inter- 
national tensions. 

But other major problems still await a solution. 
These were the subject of much debate in the Assembly. 

One was the now familiar question of the representa- 
tion of China at the United Nations, which came up 
at the very beginning of the session. Then there was the 
matter of the presence of Chinese Nationalist troops on 
Burmese soil, which has also been discussed at previous 
sessions. Other questions concerned complaints of viola- 
tion of the freedom of navigation in the area of the 
China seas and charges of aggression against towns 
and coastal areas of the Chinese mainland. 

Also dealt with were the future of Korea and the 
reconstruction of its economy. Finally, there was the 
complaint that United Nations military personnel had 
been detained and imprisoned contrary to the Korean 
armistice agreement. 


The Representation ef China 


The problem of which government shall represent 
the people of China in the United Nations was once 
more raised at the General Assembly’s session and 
once more resolved in favor of the Government of the 
Republic of China now having its headquarters 
in Taiwan. 

As the Assembly session opened, and before the 
election of the new President, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
of the U.S.S.R., offered a draft resolution under which 
the Assembly would consider it necessary that repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of China should 
take the “rightful seat of China in the General As- 
sembly and in other organs of the United Nations.” 

The participation of the People’s Republic repre- 
sentatives at the Geneva Conference, Mr. Vyshinsky 
asserted, confirmed their importance. It was impossi- 
ble, he said, to solve vital questions relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security in 
the United Nations without the participation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, which he described as one 
of the great powers. He was supported by Stanislaw 
Skrzeszewski, of Poland, and Vaclav David, of Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Stating that “for reasons which are well known, the 
United States will not engage in discussion of the sub- 
stance of the question that has been raised,” Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., moved that the General Assembly 
decide not to consider at its ninth regular session any 
proposals to “exclude representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China or to seat representa- 


tives of the Central People’s Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China.” 


George K. C. Yeh, of China, charged that the gov- 
ernment on the mainland of China was “imposed by 
the use of force and has since maintained its power 
by a reign of terror.” That regime, he added, had been 
engaged in open aggression in Korea and in armed 
hostility against the United Nations—all good and 
sufficient reasons for barring it from representation in 
the United Nations. Richard Casey, of Australia, also 
felt that “communist China’s policy of aggression was 
contrary to the code of conduct for Member states 
laid down in the Charter. 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, while 
agreeing that the question of Chinese representation in 
the United Nations was a matter “which would have 
to be settled before peaceful relations could be reestab- 
lished between the various governments with interests 
in the Far East,” asserted his Government’s belief that 
it would not be wise or timely to debate the question 
“at the present time.” 


James Barrington, of Burma, and Krishna Menon, 
of India, both favored the recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China, on the ground that it was the only 
lawful government of China in existence. Joza Brilej, 
of Yugoslavia, also supported that position, asserting 
that recognition would contribute toward the complete- 
ness and efficiency of the United Nations. 


A proposal to vote on the United States draft reso- 
lution first was carried by 45 to 7, with 5 abstentions. 
In the voting, the draft resolution was adopted by 43 
to 11, with 6 abstentions. The draft resolution of the 
U.S.S.R. was not voted on. 


Despite the fact that no further vote could be taken 
on the subject at the session, several speakers referred 
to the matter in the course of the general debate. 
Lester Pearson, of Canada, speaking of the price of 
“so-called coexistence” asked whether it meant ad- 
mitting “communist China, the country which attacked 
Korea, into our Organization.” John Foster Dulles, of 
the United States, asserting that Membership of the 
United Nations fell “far short of representing the total- 
ity of those nations which are peace-loving” said that 
fourteen nations were debarred from membership only 
through the use—“in reality the abuse—of the so-called 
veto power.” None of these fourteen, he said, is in the 
category of “Communist China, which has been found 
by the United Nations to be guilty of aggression.” 


Messrs. Vyshinsky, Skrzeszewski, Menon and Bar- 
rington again spoke in favor of seating the representa- 
tives of the Chinese People’s Republic in the Assembly 
and Dr. Sunarjo of Indonesia felt that having them 
would add to the stability of Asia. Both Abba Eban, 
of Israel, and Halvard Lange, of Norway, felt that the 
unresolved controversy of Chinese representation was 
a great anomaly. Postponement of the question, Mr. 
Eban said, should not lay it aside but rather prepare 
for its serious and orderly discussion in conditions 
likely to bring about a positive result. 
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Foreign Troops in Burma 


It was in March 1953 that Burma raised a com- 
plaint of aggression by the Government of the Republic 
of China because of the presence of Chinese irregular 
troops on Burmese soil. 

At that time, Burma told the Assembly that a 
number of these troops had crossed into its territory 
early in 1950 and “preyed on the countryside causing 
great hardship to the inhabitants.” Their numbers had 
grown from 1,700 to 12,000, he added. In April 1953, 
the Assembly recommended that they be disarmed and 
either evacuated or interned. 

Since then, some 5,500 of these troops and 1,000 
of their dependents have been evacuated to Taiwan, 
under the supervision of a three-power military commit- 
tee, comprising China, Thailand and the United States. 
There was no evidence, the committee reported to the 
Assembly in September 1954, “of any desire by the 
remaining foreign forces to evacuate.” 

Burma’s gratitude to the United Nations for what 
had already been done was expressed by its representa- 
tive at the ninth session. But, he declared, the situation 
was still intolerable. 

The Chinese representative said that the remaining 
irregulars were men who had “defied the wishes of the 
Chinese Government,” and they were “completely be- 
yond its influence or control.” 

While noting with satisfaction that nearly 7,000 per- 
sons had been evacuated—a substantial contribution 
to a solution of the problem—the Assembly deplored 


the fact that considerable foreign forces with a signifi- 


cant quantity of arms still remained in Burmese terri- 
tory and that they had failed to respond to previous 
Assembly declarations to leave Burma or to submit to 
internment. It declared again that they should submit 
to disarmament and internment. 

Assuring Burma of its continuing sympathy and 
support for its efforts to solve this serious problem, it 
urged all states to take steps to prevent the provision 
of any aid that might enable foreign forces either to 
remain in Burma or to continue their hostile acts 
against that country. 

Appreciation was expressed for the efforts of Thai- 
land and the United States in helping to bring about 
the evacuations already made, and Burma was asked 
to report on the matter again to the Assembly’s tenth 
session. 


Freedom of Navigation 


Shortly after the opening of the Assembly’s ninth ses- 
sion, the U.S.S.R. submitted a complaint about viola- 
tion of freedom of navigation in the area of the China 
seas. This was discussed toward the end of the session, 
when three proposals were considered. 

One, submitted by the U.S.S.R., would have the As- 
sembly note that in recent months there had been an in- 
creasing number of cases in the China seas in which 
naval vessels based on Taiwan and controlled by 
United States authorities had carried out piratical raids 
on merchant vessels of various countries on the high 
seas, had seized those vessels and had subjected the 
members of their crews to flagrant coercion. 
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THE KOREAN QUESTION 


— the fighting in Korea has stopped, 
that country is still split in two. A final 
settlement of the Korean question has yet to 
be attained in accordance with United Nations 
objectives. These are to achieve, by peaceful 
means, a unified, independent and democratic 
Korea under a representative form of govern- 
ment and fully to restore international peace 
and security in the area. 

Reaffirming these objectives, the Assembly 
hoped that it would soon prove possible to 
make progress toward their attainment. It also 
decided to consider the Korean question again 
at its tenth session. 


Challenge of Reconstruction 


Some progress has, however, been made in 
rebuilding the war-devastated economy of 
Korea, with the aid of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) and 
other agencies with which it cooperates. But, 
as the Agent-General of UNKRa reported to the 
Assembly, “the magnitude of the present need 
and the challenge of the job that remains to be 
done exceeds by far any satisfaction that may 
be felt over past achievements.” 

UNKRa’s work is financed by voluntary con- 


tributions from governments. Lack of funds has 
threatened the continuation of its program of 
operations, and continuation of that program, 
as the Assembly recognized in a resolution 
commending the excellent progress made by 
the Agency, is of particular importance for the 
relief and rehabilitation of the Republic of 
Korea. There is, it also recognized, an urgent 
need for more contributions by governments 
to enable UNKRA to continue its program, 
which, it stressed, should be achieved to the 
maximum extent possible. 

Accordingly, the Assembly urged all gov- 
ernments to give the financial support needed, 
whether by the prompt payment of contribu- 
tion pledges already made or by pledging new 
contributions. At the same time, it instructed 
its Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds to undertake steps to this end. 

Considerable attention was also given in the 
Assembly to another matter arising out of re- 
cent events in Korea. This was the compiaint 
that United Nations military personnel captured 
by Chinese forces had been detained and im- 
prisoned in violation of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement. The debate and decision on this 
are reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
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This proposal would have the Assembly strongly con- 
demn these acts, and consider them as a gross violation 
of the universally recognized principle of freedom of 
navigation on the high seas, as a serious obstacle to 
international trade and as a factor tending to increase 
tension in the Far East. It would also have the Assembly 
call on the United States Government to take the neces- 
sary steps to prevent such acts in the future and to free 
the seized foreign merchant vessels and their crews 
then in the ports of the island of Taiwan. 

A second proposal was put forward by Syria. Con- 
sidering the importance of strict adherence to the estab- 
lished principles of freedom of peaceful navigation on 
the open seas and the importance of free navigation on 
the high seas for the maintenance and development of 
friendly relations among nations, this would have the 
Assembly call on all concerned to resolve their differ- 
ences by recourse to appropriate peaceful processes. It 
would also call on Member states, in strict adherence 
to the principle of freedom of navigation on the high 
seas, to abstain from acts which could be considered 
contrary to that principle. 

Neither of these two proposals, however, was pressed 
to a vote. 

What was adopted was a joint resolution by Cuba, 
the Philippines and the United States. Recalling that it 
had decided a few days earlier to ask the International 
Law Commission to complete its final report on the 
regime of the high seas, the regime of territorial waters 
and related problems in time for consideration at its 
eleventh regular session, the Assembly thereby trans- 
mitted the relevant records and documents, including the 
Syrian draft resolution, to that Commission. At the same 
time it invited the governments of Member states to 
transmit their views on the principle of freedom of 
navigation on the high seas to the Commission. 


Complaint of Aggression Rejected 


Rejected by the Assembly, both in committee and 
in plenary meeting, was another U.S.S.R. proposal on 
a complaint of aggression in the area of Taiwan and 
the China seas against the People’s Republic of China. 
This would have the Assembly note with concern that 
acts of aggression in the form of “unprovoked armed 
attacks on the towns and coastal areas of China” were 
being committed by “armed forces under the control of 
the United States,” and also note that the armed forces 
were conducting “piratical attacks on the high seas on 
the merchant vessels of various countries.” 

The U.S.S.R. proposal would further have the As- 
sembly condemn “these acts of aggression which create 
a threat to the maintenance of peace and security in the 
Far East,” and recommend that the United States, 
which was charged with responsibility for the situation 
in the area, “take the necessary steps to put an end 
to the said acts of aggression and to the piratical at- 
tacks. ...” 

In denying the U.S.S.R.’s accusations the United 


States representative charged that the U.S.S.R. and 
communist China were “the real aggressors in Asia.” 
Those who supported communist China were asking 
that the defence against aggression be defined as ag- 
gression. 

The United States had neither seized nor occupied 
Taiwan, he also pointed out. The few hundred Ameri- 
cans there had come on a training mission at the invita- 
tion of the Chinese Government. United States aid 
manifested an old Amerian policy of friendship toward 
China, and was aimed at helping it to maintain its free- 
dom and integrity. 

After the Indochina agreement, he added, the Com- 
munists had begun a campaign to increase tension 
against Taiwan. Without the presence of the Seventh 
Fleet of the United States in the area, the purpose of 
which was to maintain stability and prevent war, war 
might have come to Taiwan. 

Also denying the U.S.S.R.’s accusations, the Chinese 
representative said that the recent hostilities off the coast 
of China had been started by the Communists. His 
Government had naturally retaliated with acts of 
“simple self-preservation” that need “ne encourage- 
ment or instigation from third parties.” 

The U.S.S.R. proposal was rejected by a vote of 5 
for to 39 against, with 7 abstentions in committee, and 
by a vote of 5-44, with 8 abstentions in plenary. 


NEW MEMBERS 


There is, as the General Assembly noted in a unani- 
mous resolution, a growing general feeling in favor of 
the universality of the United Nations, where Member- 
ship is open to all peace-loving states which, in the 
Organization’s judgment, are able and willing to carry 
out the obligations that the United Nations Charter 
requires them to accept. 

There are now twenty-one states on the list of ap- 
plicants for Membership. But the problem of securing 
approval for their admission still remains unsolved, as 
the Assembly noted, notwithstanding the best efforts of 
its Committee of Good Offices set up to help secure a 
solution. 

The Committee has, however, gone on record that 
possibilities of reaching an understanding on this mat- 
ter remain, and that “different views may eventually be 
harmonized within the spirit of the Charter.” 

The Assembly accordingly decided to send the pend- 
ing applications back to the Security Council for “fur- 
ther consideration and positive recommendation.” (To 
be approved, applications for Membership require a 
favorable recommendation to the Assembly by the Se- 
curity Council, where the negative vote of a perma- 
nent member may block adoption.) 

The Assembly further suggested that the Council con- 
sider the desirability of holding special “periodic” meet- 
ings of high-level representatives to help resolve the 
problem. 
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RACE RELATIONS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In the great expanse of plain and plateau, mountain 
and valley which is the Union of South Africa, there 
lives a population composed of peoples of several races 
with several different histories and backgrounds. Rela- 
tions between them have in recent years become a 
matter of controversy in debates of the Assembly. 


Thus, complaints have been voiced—since 1946— 
by India, Pakistan and others that South Africans of 
Indian origin were being discriminated against, contrary 
to the United Nations Charter aims of encouraging 
the observance and respect for fundamental human 
rights. The South African Government has countered 
that the United Nations has no right to take up this 
question, on the grounds that it falls essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a Member state, and that 
Article 2 (7) of the Charter expressly excludes inter- 
vention in such a matter. 


Maintaining otherwise, however, the Assembly has 
continued to discuss the question, and South Africa 
has continued its objections that the Assembly lacks 
competence under the Charter to do so. 


Thus, in December 1952, the Assembly set up a 
Good Offices Commission to aid in negotiations be- 
tween the Union, on the one hand, and India and 
Pakistan, on the other, so that a solution of the prob- 
lem might be achieved in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


South Africa regarded the Assembly’s decision as 
unconstitutional and did not therefore recognize the 
Commission. As on other occasions, it declared its will- 
ingness, however, to take part in a round-table confer- 
ence with India and Pakistan if this were held outside 
United Nations auspices. 


In November 1953, the Assembly continued the 
Commission, urging the Union Government to cooper- 
ate with it, and regretting that it had continued certain 
policies which were considered not in keeping with its 
obligations and responsibilities under the Charter. 

When the question again came up at the ninth ses- 
sion, the Assembly suggested—on November 4, 1954 
—that the Governments of India, Pakistan and South 
Africa seek a solution by direct negotiations, and that 
they designate a government, agency or person to facili- 
tate contact between them and aid them in settling the 
dispute. If, however, the parties concerned had not 
agreed on these suggestions within six months, the Sec- 
retary-General, it was decided, should designate a per- 
son for the purpose specified by the resolution. The 
Secretary-General is to report on the results obtained 
to the Assembly’s tenth session. 


“Apartheid” 


The issue of South African race relations in general 
has also been discussed in the Assembly—since 1952 
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when it was put on the agenda as the “Question of 
Race Conflict in South Africa arising from the Policies 
of Apartheid of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa.” This was on the proposal of a group of Asian 
and Middle Eastern nations. South Africa, however, 
objected once more that Assembly consideration of 
such an issue was contrary to the Charter’s provision 
against intervention in essentially domestic matters. 


The Assembly, nevertheless, decided—in November 
1952—to set up a three-man Commission to study the 
South African race situation in the light of the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. A policy of “ra- 
cial segregation (apartheid),” it was considered, “is 
necessarily based on doctrines of racial persecution.” 

South Africa was invited to cooperate fully with the 
Commission, but it refused to recognize it on the 
ground that it was set up unconstitutionally. 

So far, the Commission has submitted two reports 
to the Assembly—to the eighth session in 1953 and 
then to the ninth session in 1954. 

Based on information available outside the Union— 
since the latter has declared itself unable to cooperate 
with what it deems an illegal body—these reports have 
examined South African laws, economic practice and 
social conditions, concluding that race discrimination 
exists in many fields. 

South Africa has not only objected that Assembly 
discussion of the Union’s race situation and the exist- 
ence of the Commission are both contrary to the Char- 
ter provision on matters of domestic jurisdiction. It 
has also maintained—at the eighth and again at the 
ninth session—that the Commission’s findings contain 
inaccuracies and that they lack impartiality. 


The Assembly, however, has commended the Com- 
mission “for its constructive work”—in a resolution 
adopted on December 14, 1954. It has now called for 
a third report to be submitted to the tenth session. 


The resolution also noted “with apprehension” that 
the Union Government had adopted new laws and 
regulations which the Commission considered incom- 
patible with South Africa’s obligations under the Char- 
ter. Noted, too, was the Commission’s “profound con- 
viction” that the apartheid policy “constitutes a grave 
threat to the peaceful relations between ethnic groups 
in the world.” 


Further, noting with regret that the Union Govern- 
ment had again refused during 1954 to cooperate with 
the Commission, the Assembly invited that Govern- 


ment to reconsider its position in the light of the high 
principles set out in the United Nations Charter, tak- 
ing into account not only the pledge of all Member 
states to respect human rights and fundamental free- 
doms without distinction as to race, but also the “valu- 
able experience of other multiracial societies” described 
in the Commission’s 1954 report. 

The Union was, in addition, invited to take into 
consideration various suggestions contained in that re- 
port for a peaceful settlement of the racial problem. 





FOUNDATIONS FOR 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Speedier economic progress for the two thirds of 
mankind inhabiting the world’s less developed coun- 
tries is of considerable importance in laying the foun- 
dations of sound international peace. Accordingly, the 
Assembly once more gave much attention to the prob- 
lems of economic development. 

Stressed in the debates and decisions on these prob- 
lems was the need both for more capital and more 
know-how for which there is a growing demand in the 
less developed countries. 


Technical Aid 


Governments, for instance, were unanimously urged 
to give the fullest support to the multilateral skill- 
sharing activities under the expanded technical assist- 
ance program, which the Assembly described as “one 
of the most fruitful achievements of the United Na- 
tions.” Continued growth of this program, the Assem- 
bly was convinced, would contribute substantially to 
the promotion of economic development and social 
progress in the underdeveloped countries. 

As a result of a pledging conference held during the 
session—the fifth of its kind—the equivalent of about 
$12,000,000 has so far been promised by 60 govern- 
ments to pay for operations under the program in 1955. 
More pledges by other governments are expected later. 
Some are awaiting legislative approval for the sums 
they will offer. 

Also approved unanimously were new arrangements 
for administering and allocating funds to the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration and the 
seven specialized agencies cooperating with it on the 
expanded program. 

Hitherto, most of the funds have been automatically 
shared out among these organizations on the basis of 
a fixed percentage for each set some years ago. From 
1956 onwards, however, there will no longer be such 
automatic allocations. Future distribution will be on 
the basis of requests for aid submitted by governments 
and the priorities which they establish for various types 
of aid. 

The allocation of funds will be authorized by the 
Economic and Social Council’s Technical Assistance 
Committee, which will also approve the annual pro- 
gram of activities. Provision has been made, however, 
to avoid substantial fluctuations in the amounts to be 
received by the participating organizations from year 
to year. 

In addition, the program’s Special Reserve Fund 
has been reconstituted as a Working Capital and Re- 
serve Fund. To act as a continuing operating reserve, 
this is also empowered: to make advances to participat- 
ing organizations pending the receipt of contributions 
from governments so as to initiate or continue approved 
operations; and to improve and facilitate currency 
management to make it possible for currencies allotted 
to participating organizations to be exchanged between 


them in cases where one kind of currency needed by a 
particular organization is not available to it at the time 
that it may be required. 


Special Development Fund 


Several decisions aimed at helping to meet the need 
of development capital, public and private, foreign and 
domestic, were also taken during the session. 

One, adopted unanimously, dealt with a proposal of 
some years’ standing for a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED). This has been 
envisaged as a source of grants and long-term, low- 
interest loans for projects such as roads, schools, irri- 
gation works and other schemes which are basic for 
further development but which do not readily or easily 
pay for themselves. 

So far, however, the countries which will have to be 
relied on to contribute most to this Fund are not in a 
position to do so. 

The Assembly hoped that SUNFED would be set up 
as soon as practicable, and unanimously urged govern- 
ments to review their positions in regard to extending 
material support, in accordance with changes in the 
international situation and other relevant factors. 

Consultations with governments to this end were 
conducted during 1954 by Raymond Scheyven, of Bel- 
gium, a former President of the Economic and Social 
Council. The Assembly extended his appointment for 
1955. This was not only to continue his consultations 
with governments on the amount of support which 
might be expected, but also to prepare a report giving 
“a full and precise picture of the form, or forms, func- 
tions and responsibilities which such a... fund... 
might have.” The Secretary-General will appoint a 
special group of experts to aid him. 

Mr. Scheyven will submit a report on the results of 
his missions to the mid-1955 session of the Economic 
and Social Council, and a final report later in the year 
to the Assembly which is also expected to receive the 
Council’s comments on the proposal. 


International Finance Corporation 


Hopeful prospects developed during the session for 
the early creation of another international financial 
“catalyst”, the International Finance Corporation, which 
was first proposed in 1951 to help finance private en- 
terprise in underdeveloped countries. This develop- 
ment occurred with an announcement on November 11 
that the United States Administration would seek Con- 
gressional approval for United States participation in 
the proposed Corporation, to the extent of about $35,- 
000,000. This envisaged an authorized capital of 
$100,000,000 for the Corporation, the charter of which 
to go into effect when $75,000,000 had been subscribed 
by at least thirty governments. Statements of support 
by other governments followed this announcement. 

Looking forward to the Corporation being set up 
“as soon as practicable”, the Assembly asked the Inter- 
national Bank to draft statutes for this proposed agency. 
This draft will go for discussion to governments that 
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are members of the Bank, which will take steps to 
secure their agreement on the draft statutes. It will 
also invite them to indicate the degree of support that 
might be expected of them in providing capital for the 
Corporation. 


Flow of Private Capital 


Establishment of this body, representatives to the As- 
sembly hoped, would help to create a favorable invest- 
ment climate and so increase the flow of private 
investment to underdeveloped countries which, as an- 
other Assembly resolution recognized “has not been 
commensurate with the needs in these areas where rapid 
development is essential for economic progress.” 

This resolution recommended a number of measures 
for stepping up the supply of private development capi- 
tal, some addressed to countries seeking it and some 
to those able to export it. 


Thus, the Assembly recommended: that the former 
group of countries re-examine domestic policies, legis- 
lation and administrative practices, where necessary, in 
order to improve the investment climate; that they 
avoid unduly burdensome taxation and discrimination 
against foreign investments; that they facilitate the im- 
port of capital goods, machinery and materials needed 
for new investment; that they make adequate provision 
for the remission of earnings and repatriation of capi- 
tal; that they ensure to potential investors the fullest 
possible information about investment opportunities, 
conditions and prospects in capital-importing countries, 
who should, in turn, be ensured the availability of in- 
formation about the investment desires in capital-ex- 
porting countries. 

The latter, the Assembly also recommended, should 
impress on investors the importance of trying to secure 
local capital participation in their foreign enterprises, 
where feasible and appropriate. 

Other steps advocated include the negotiation of 
appropriate treaties and agreements between both 
groups of countries to stimulate the flow of capital to 
underdeveloped countries, including treaties on double 
taxation. Capital-importing and capital-exporting na- 
tions, it was further proposed, should consider the de- 
sirability and feasibility of setting up investment cor- 
porations in individual countries to encourage the 
participation of private investors. 

A related Assembly resolution asked the Secretary- 
General to continue his studies on taxation imposed by 
capital-exporting and capital-importing countries on 
the income from investments abroad, particularly those 
made in underdeveloped countries. These studies are 
to go to the Economic and Social Council which will 
transmit the results of its deliberations to the General 
Assembly. 


Land Reform 


Also voiced in the Assembly was the need for more 
financial and technical aid to help in the introduction, 
where appropriate, of land reform measures. 

Noting that in some countries, the agrarian structure 
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was an obstacle to economic development, the Assem- 
bly pointed out that an improvement in this sphere, 
together with other reforms, would not only help to 
promote social progress and raise living standards, but 
would tend as well to stimulate agricultural output and 
general economic development. 

In the light of these considerations, the Assembly 
recommended that Member states institute land re- 
forms, where appropriate, to encourage ownership of 
land by the largest practicable number of rural dwell- 
ers, to pursue fiscal and investment policies for expand- 
ing the areas under cultivation, and to improve methods 
of agricultural production. 

Endorsed were recommendations by the Economic 
and Social Council that the International Bank give 
sympathetic consideration to applications from under- 
developed countries for loans to help carry out land 
reform schemes and to bring new land under cultiva- 
tion, the terms of interest and payment, where feasible, 
to be such that they place the smallest possible burden 
on the borrowing country. The Assembly hoped, too, 
that high priority would be given to requests for United 
Nations technical aid for studying or executing land 
reform programs. 

The Assembly further recommended that when im- 
plementing land reforms, Member states should observe 
“the principle of equitable treatment in the economic, 
political and social fields” with a view to improving 
conditions of rural peoples, and that they respect the 
free establishment of agricultural associations, and also 
such institutions of the indigenous population as may 
be compatible with economic and social progress and 
modern techniques. It was recommended, too, that 
they promote the general welfare, the measures to in- 
clude those aimed at providing agricultural workers 
with the possibility of ensuring adequate pay. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The vast extent of the refugee problem is, in a sense, 
a measure of the enormous impact which the wars and 
political changes of the twentieth century have had on 
the daily lives of millions of ordinary people. The fate 
and the future of refugees have become a matter of 
considerable international concern —a fact which is 
reflected in the existence of the office of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees. More than 
2,000,000 people come under the protection of this 
office, whose High Commissioner is Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart. 

Much headway has been made during recent years 
in the work for refugees. But despite these efforts, as the 
Assembly noted at its ninth session, there is little hope 
that, at the present rate of repatriation, resettlement or 
integration, a satisfactory solution to the problems of 
refugees will be reached within a reasonable time. The 
Assembly accordingly authorized the High Commis- 
sioner to undertake a program to achieve permanent 
solutions for the problems of some 350,000 of these 
refugees. This is the number of persons who have not 





yet been assimilated. Some 88,000 are still living in 
camps. The program was authorized in response to 
suggestions by Dr. van Heuven Goedhart for absorbing 
them into the economies of the countries where they 
now reside. 

While the ultimate responsibility for the refugees 
within his mandate falls in fact upon their countries of 
residence, some of the latter have to face particularly 
heavy burdens because of their geographical situation. 
Some complementary aid, the Assembly considered, is 
thus necessary to speed the implementation of a pro- 
gram for permanent solutions. 

The Assembly accordingly asked its Negotiating Com- 
mittee on Extra-Budgetary Funds to negotiate with 
governments for voluntary contributions for a fund, 
based on the High Commissioner’s proposals, to be de- 
voted mainly to the promotion of permanent solutions, 
but also to permit emergency aid to the most needy 
cases. The High Commissioner was at the same time 
authorized to appeal for funds to this end. Members 
and non-Members of the United Nations were urged 
to cooperate to the fullest extent in this program. 

In addition, governments concerned were asked to 
give assurances, when negotiating agreements with the 
High Commissioner for projects for permanent solutions 
under the program, that they would assume full financial 
responsibility should any of the refugees within the 
scope of the program still require aid at the end of 
1958 when the High Commissioner’s mandate is due 
to expire. 

Palestine Refugees 


Action was also taken by the Assembly to help 
improve the lot of more than 800,000 Arab men, 
women and children who are refugees from the fighting 
in Palestine. 


Their fate and future has been a matter of grave 
concern to the United Nations for several years, a 
United Nations Works and Relief Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East having been set up to aid 
them. 

Without prejudice to the rights of these refugees to 
repatriation or compensation, as provided for in a pre- 
vious Assembly decision, it was decided, at the ninth 
session, to extend the Agency’s mandate for five years 
ending June 30, 1960. 

Maintaining the Agency’s rehabilitation fund of 
$200,000,000 (subject to reductions for expenditures 
already made), the Assembly approved a relief budget 
of $25,100,000 and a rehabilitation budget of $36,200,- 
000 for the year ending June 30, 1955. 

Future budgets of this kind are to be prepared in 
advance for each fiscal year by the Agency’s Director, 
for transmission to the Assembly’s Negotiating Com- 
mittee on Extra-Budgetary Funds, without prejudice to 
annual review by the Assembly. On receipt of these 
budgets, the Committee will, in accordance with a re- 
quest of the Assembly’s ninth session, seek such funds 
as the Agency may need. 

At the same time, the Assembly appealed to govern- 
ments of Members and non-Members of the United 


Nations to make voluntary contributions to the extent 
necessary for carrying the Agency’s programs through 
to fulfilment. 

It also asked governments in the area concerned to 
continue to cooperate with the Agency’s Director in 
seeking and carrying out projects capable of supporting 
substantial numbers of refugees. 


“THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
ALL FREEDOMS” 


Freedom of information has been described by the 
General Assembly as “the touchstone of all freedoms to 
which the United Nations is consecrated.” The Assem- 
bly and other United Nations organs have devoted much 
time to the promotion of this fundamental freedom. 

Thus, the Assembly opened for signature in 1953 
a Convention on the International Right of Correction, 
and has for some years been studying the problems in- 
volved in drafting a Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation. 

At the ninth session, several Members maintained 
that the United Nations could not postpone indefinitely 
the final drafting of such a convention to set interna- 
tional legal standards. It was also pointed out that the 
Convention on the International Right of Correction 
would be incomplete without a convention on freedom 
of information. So would the articles of the Convention 
on the International Transmission of News on which 
final action has yet to be taken. 

Other Members, however, recalled the difficulties 


Universal Children’s Day 


The governments and peoples of the world 
are giving more and more attention to the bet- 
ter observance of the rights of mothers and 
children. Action is being also taken by social, 
professional and cultural institutions regionally 
and internationally as well as nationally to 
improve conditions for the citizens of tomor- 
row. More such efforts to this end, the General 
Assembly considered, are essential if the obli- 
gations of the United Nations to succeeding 
generations are to be fulfilled. 


It has accordingly recommended that a Uni- 
versal Children’s Day be instituted by all coun- 
tries from 1956 onwards, not only for observ- 
ance as a day of fraternity and understanding 
between the world’s children, but also as a day 
of activity devoted to their welfare, to pro- 
moting United Nations Charter ideals and ob- 
jectives, and to broadening and strengthening 
United Nations efforts for children. 


In another resolution congratulating UNICEP, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, for its 
work which is developing with success, es- 
pecially in the world’s underdeveloped areas, 
the Assembly invited all states to continue 
their efforts to expand the resources of this 
body. 








which had attended the drafting of the convention on 
freedom of information ever since 1948, particularly in 
respect to the controversial article dealing with the 
permissible restrictions on freedom of information. The 
opinion was also expressed that, since the convention 
would not be likely to command a solid majority, it 
would not be effective, that a hastily concluded con- 
vention might even prove a disservice to the cause of 
freedom of information, and that it would be wise to 
be patient and wait for a more favorable political 
climate before attempting to draw up a final text of the 
convention. 

The Assembly finally asked the Economic and Social 
Council to discuss, at its next session (beginning March 
29, 1955), the draft convention on freedom of informa- 
tion and to formulate recommendations for the Assem- 
bly. In any event, the Assembly itself will take up the 
draft convention not later than its eleventh session (in 
1956). Conclusion of a convention, the Assembly con- 
sidered, should be given high priority in the work of the 
United Nations. 


Code of Ethics 

Also dealt with at the ninth Assembly session was 
the matter of an International Code of Ethics for the 
Use of Information Personnel. 

A draft code, formulated under United Nations 
auspices, has been the subject of discussion for some 
time at previous sessions of the Assembly and other 
United Nations bodies. Last year, at the Assembly’s 
instance, professional organizations were consulted to 
find out if they wished to organize an international pro- 
fessional organization to complete work on the code. 

The response of such organizations, however, was 
not such as to justify taking any further steps at this 
stage. Those which did favor the organization of the 
conference, as the Assembly finally noted, “do not ap- 
pear to constitute a sufficiently representative group.” 
While “reaffirming its interest in the improvement of 
standards of conduct and performance for information 
personnel, through measures adopted by professional 
action,” the Assembly decided to take no further action 
in regard to organizing the conference. 

It did, however, ask that the text of the code be 
transmitted by the Secretary-General, together with his 
report on the matter, to the information enterprises and 
associations with whom he has been in communication 
in this regard, for their information and for such action 
as they may deem proper. 

Rendering help to United Nations Members, at their 
request, in promoting freedom of information was the 
subject of another resolution. The Assembly thereby 
authorized the Secretary-General, when asked by such 
Members to do so, to provide services which do not fall 
within the scope and aims of existing technical aid 
programs. 


Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace 
In the specific field of broadcasting, the Assembly 
asked those states which are parties to the International 
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Convention concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace, signed at Geneva in 1936, to state 
whether they wish to transfer to the United Nations the 
functions which were performed under the terms of 
that Convention by the League of Nations. The Secre- 
tary-General was asked to prepare a draft protocol con- 
cerning the proposed transfer. In this, he was to pro- 
vide for the accession of Members and non-Members 
which are not parties or signatories to the Convention. 
The draft was also to make provision for such adjust- 
ments as may be required by current conditions, in- 
cluding new articles to provide that each contracting 
party should refrain from broadcasts which would mean 
unfair attacks or slanders against other peoples any- 
where and, in so doing, to conform strictly to an ethical 
conduct in the interest of world peace by reporting 
facts truly and objectively, and to provide that each 
high contracting party shall not interfere with the recep- 
tion within its territory of foreign radio broadcasts. 


Strengthening Peace 

Strengthening peace by removing barriers to the free 
exchange of information and ideas was yet another 
aspect of freedom of information that came up at the 
Assembly’s ninth session. 

The end of hostilities in Korea and the restoration 
of peace in Indochina, the Assembly considered in its 
resolution on this subject, had helped in relaxing tension 
in international relations. As a result, more favorable 
conditions had been created for settling unsolved inter- 
national problems and strengthening peace. 

Maintenance of barriers which deny peoples the free 
exchange of information and ideas essential to interna- 
tional understanding and peace, the Assembly recog- 
nized, was not only a major obstacle to the strengthen- 
ing of peace and genuine international cooperation. It 
also fostered the continuation of false and hostile prop- 
aganda against other states and peoples. 

All governments were accordingly called on to give 
effect faithfully to the Assembly’s resouution of Decem- 
ber 1949 on the essentials of peace which had in par- 
ticular urged every nation to remove such barriers. The 
Assembly also reaffirmed its resolutions of 1947 and 
1950 condemning “all forms of propaganda, in whatso- 
ever country conducted, which was either designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression.” 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


In the many debates which have taken place in Unit- 
ed Nations organs on the advancement of dependent 
areas to self-government or independence, and also on 
certain aspects of economic development, frequent 
reference has been made to the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination, and the need to respect 
that right. 

The need to respect that right, for instance, was ad- 
duced by several representatives at the ninth session as 
a reason for the changes they favored in the status of 








Cyprus and also of West Irian, as the Indonesians 
prefer to call the Netherlands-administered territory of 
West New Guinea. (Arguments and counter-arguments 
on these questions are reported elsewhere in this issue 
of the Review.) It has also been a basis for the views 
of many of those urging a change in the status of 
Morocco and Tunisia. 

The right to self-determination has, in addition, been 
the subject of some controversy in discussions on the 
two draft covenants on human rights. (See article in 
this issue on the draft covenants. ) 


It was the subject, too, of a specific resolution adopt- 
ed at the ninth session. This asks the Commission on 
Human Rights to complete its work in preparing rec- 
ommendations on international respect for the rights 
of peoples and nations to self-determination. 

These are to include recommendations on the perma- 
nent sovereignty of peoples and nations over their 
natural wealth and resources. In this, due regard is to 
be paid to the rights and duties of states under inter- 
national law and the importance of encouraging inter- 
national cooperation in the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries. 

These recommendations are to be forwarded in time 
to enable the Assembly to give them “full and due con- 
sideration” at its tenth session in 1955. 


FOR PROGRESS OF 
DEPENDENT AREAS 


Of major and growing importance in the present-day 
world are the problems involved in the advancement of 
the many millions who live in the dependent areas—the 
Trust Territories and other non-self-governing parts of 
the world. 

This fact was again reflected in the special concern 
which the General Assembly gave to such problems. 
Its deliberations on these matters, incidentally, also re- 
flected the extent to which problems of the African 
continent now occupy a prominent place on the inter- 
national scene. A number of these African problems 
came up for discussion, as the following pages indicate. 


The Future of the Togolands 


Of the more than 2,000 petitions which have flowed 
into United Nations Headquarters from Trust Terri- 
tories during the last eight years, nearly 650 have 
originated in the two West African Territories of British- 
and French-administered Togoland. The great majority 
of these have concerned, directly or indirectly, what is 
now called the Togoland Unification Question, an issue 
arising from demands by the Ewe tribe, first made in 
1947, for unification of the Togolands under a single 
administration. The Ewes, more than a million strong, 
live in the southern parts of British and French Togo- 
land and in the neighboring Gold Coast. They claim 
to be the largest ethnic tribe in this area. 

The rapid advance of the Gold Coast colony toward 
self-government has had a powerful new impact on the 
problem, since British Togoland is administered as an 


integral part of the Gold Coast. The latter’s fast- 
approaching independence has changed the situation 
considerably, but the future of British Togoland re- 
mains a matter of concern to French-administered 
Togoland, its neighbor to the north and east. 

At its recent session the General Assembly made a 
new effort to solve the Togoland problem, endorsing 
measures which may lead to the first case of a United 
Nations Trust Territory’s fulfilling the basic aim of the 
Trusteeship System and achieving self-government. 

Apart from the British and French representatives, 
Togolese spokesmen also took part in the debate on 
the future of the Togolands. The latter represented 
no fewer than thirteen different groups in the two 
Territories. 

Stressed by almost every delegation which partici- 
pated in the discussion was the extreme complexity of 
the question and the difficulty of correctly appraising 
the situation. 

In its subsequent resolution on the issue, adopted 
by a vote of 44-0, with 12 abstentions, the Assembly 
noted that, as the Gold Coast assumes full responsibility 
for its own affairs, the people of British Togoland will 
have reached a stage of development when the objec- 
tives of the Trusteeship System will have been substan- 
tially achieved, and the Trusteeship Agreement should 
therefore be terminated. 

Considering that the future status of the Territory 
should be determined in the light of its particular 
circumstances and of the freely expressed wishes of its 
peoples, the Assembly decided that steps should be 
taken to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants as to 
their future, “without prejudice to the eventual solution 
they may choose, whether it be independence, unifica- 
tion of an independent Togoland under British admin- 
istration with an independent Togoland under French 
administration, unification with an independent Gold 
Coast, or some other self-governing or independent 
status.” 


Special Mission 


The Assembly recommended, too, that a special 
mission visit the two Togolands to conduct a special 
survey of the people’s wishes as to their future status, 
the findings to be submitted to the Trusteeship Council 
in time for a special report to be examined by the 
Assembly at its next session. 

Meanwhile, the Assembly urged that “in the greater 
interests of the United Nations those directly con- 
cerned . . . lend their utmost cooperation in the full 
and early implementation of its previous recommenda- 
tions calling for the introduction of universal suffrage in 
the two Togolands at the earliest possible time.” 


Somaliland Development 


The economic development of Italian-administered 
Somaliland, due to attain its independence in 1960, 
evoked concern during the debates on progress in the 
Trust Territories. Members expressed particular con- 
cern that the East African territory’s economic ex- 
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pansion should be accelerated in order that it should 
be economically self-supporting by the time it becomes 
independent. The Assembly finally endorsed a resolu- 
tion which requested the Secretary-General to consider, 
in agreement with the Italian Government, the advis- 
ability of asking the International Bank to send a mis- 
sion to study the situation and possibilities of economic 
development in this Trust Territory. The resolution 
expressed further hope that, meanwhile, the Admuinis- 
tering Authority “will continue unremittingly in its 
efforts to further the economic development of the 
Trust Territory.” 

Another resolution dealt with the question of the 
frontier between Italian-administered Somaliland and 
Ethiopia. This noted “with concern” that no progress 
has been made in negotiations between the Govern- 
ments of Ethiopia and Italy on the delimitation of this 
frontier. The two Governments were urged “to exert 
their utmost efforts” to achieve a final settlement of 
this question. 


Towards Self-Government 


The attainment by Trust Territories of the basic ob- 
jective of self-government or independence, in accord- 
ance with the objectives of Article 76b of the Charter, 
was the subject of another Trusteeship resolution. The 
Assembly recommended that the Trusteeship Council 
instruct visiting missions to give special attention in 
their reports to this question, in the light of earlier 
resolutions on the subject. The resolution also recom- 
mended that the Administering Authorities intensify 
their efforts to establish new representative organs of 
government and administration in the Trust Territories, 
with the increased participation of indigenous elements 
in the territories, or develop, on the same basis, organs 
of that type already in existence. The Administering 
Authorities should also ensure that the nature and 
powers of such organs reflect the special status con- 
ferred on the Trust Territories by Chapter XII of the 
Charter, and by the Trusteeship Agreements. Finally, 
it was recommended that the Administering Authorities 
“hasten the attainment of the objectives set forth in 
Article 76 of the Charter.” 


Three other resolutions endorsed by the Assembly 
concerned the form of the Trusteeship Council’s an- 
nual report to the General Assembly, the Council’s 
1953-54 report and the hearings of petitioners from 
the French-administered Cameroons. On the latter 
question the Trusteeship Council was asked to give 
“appropriate attention” to questions raised by the peti- 
tioners, and to request its next visiting mission to the 
territory to study the issues raised. 


Status of South West Africa 


A new stage in the long-standing issue of South 
West Africa has been reached by the Assembly, which 
for the first time in many years has examined a report 
dealing with current conditions in the territory. Pre- 
pared by the United Nations Committee on South West 
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Africa, the report contained the latest data available to 
the United Nations on political, economic, social and 
educational conditions in the territory. In full-scale de- 
bate on this report many representatives expressed con- 
cern at the land situation, the low living standards of the 
indigenous population and the extensive discriminatory 
legislation enacted by the Administration. 

South West Africa, over which the Union of South 
Africa was granted a Mandate after the First World 
War, is the only remaining Mandated Territory. All 
other League of Nations Mandates have either become 
independent states or have been placed under the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System. 

At successive sessions since 1947, the Assembly has 
asked the Union Government to place the territory 
under the Trusteeship System, by means of a Trustee- 
ship Agreement, in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter XII of the Charter. At the ninth session the 
Assembly reiterated its previous resolutions for placing 
the territory under Trusteeship and reaffirmed that this 
was “the normal way of modifying the international 
status of the territory.” 

In 1949 the Assembly sought an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice on the question 
of the status of the territory. In this opinion, given in 
1950, the Court stated that the Union Government con- 
tinues to have international obligations regarding the 
territory, in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Mandate for the territory; 
that the functions of supervision over the Union’s ad- 
ministration should be exercised by the United Nations, 
to which reports and petitions should be submitted; 
and that the Union, acting alone, is not competent to 
modify the territory’s international status, such com- 
petence resting with the Union acting with the consent 
of the United Nations. 


Question of Voting Procedure 


In an effort to rationalize the voting procedures of 
the Council of the League of Nations with the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Assembly and its Fourth 
Committee considered the adoption of a new set of 
rules and voting procedure on questions relating to re- 
ports and petitions concerning South West Africa. After 
protracted debate the Assembly finally endorsed a 
joint Guatemala-Lebanon proposal on the subject. This 
considered that some elucidation of the advisory opinion 
handed down by the International Court was advisable. 
The joint proposal specifically asked the International 
Court whether the voting procedure adopted by the 
General Assembly, and calling for a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote, was a correct interpretation of the Court's 
1950 advisory opinion and, if not, what voting pro- 
cedure the Assembly should follow in taking decisions 
on questions concerning South West Africa. 

In opposing the proposal the representative of South 
Africa, Donald B. Sole, reiterated his Government’s 
view that since the League of Nations Mandate had 
lapsed, South Africa did not recognize any legal obliga- 
tion to negotiate with the United Nations concerning 





South West Africa. South Africa regarded the pro- 
posed request to the International Court as unneces- 
sary, because South Africa had not accepted the earlier 
opinion that the supervisory functions of the League of 
Nations over South West Africa had been transferred 
to the United Nations. The request was also unneces- 
sary because South Africa was convinced that the 
Court, in rendering its earlier advisory opinion, could 
not have been unaware of the voting procedure which 
would have to be applied by the United Nations if it 
were to exercise over South West Africa the super- 
visory functions exercised by the League. 

Mr. Sole further thought it inconceivable that the 
Court should have intended that South Africa be de- 
prived of its right to have the unanimity voting rule 
applied in circumstances where the General Assembly 
was to exercise in respect of South West Africa a de- 
gree of supervision not exceeding that which had ap- 
plied under the Mandates System. 

The General Assembly endorsed the Guatemala- 
Lebanon draft resolution by 25 votes to 11, with 21 
abstentions. The Assembly then adopted two other 
resolutions submitted by the Fourth Committee. The 
first, concerning the report of the Committee on South 
West Africa, expressed concern over that organ’s view 
that the administration of the mandated territory “is in 
several aspects not in conformity with the obligations 
of the Government of the Union of South Africa under 
the Mandate.” The resolution invited the Union Gov- 
ernment to cooperate with the Committee on South 
West Africa, to submit reports on its administration of 
the mandated territory and to assist the Committee in 
the examination of such reports. The Assembly de- 
ferred action on two proposals concerning petitions re- 
lating to South West Africa until the International 
Court has rendered its advisory opinion. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


When the architects of the San Francisco Conference 
drew up Chapter XI of the Charter, [the Declaration 
Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories] it was gen- 
erally agreed that this undertaking went far beyond any 
previous international agreement on the responsibilities 
accepted on behalf of dependent peoples. Under the 
Declaration, administering Member states accepted “as 
a sacred trust” the obligation to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of their dependent peoples. 

Under Article 73e of this Chapter, the administering 
powers agreed to transmit regularly to the United Na- 
tions “statistical and other information of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in the territories for which they are respectively 
responsible. . . .” 

The interpretation of this Chapter has proved to be a 
controversial issue at successive sessions of the General 
Assembly. Year after year, non-administering Member 
states have argued that appraisals of conditions in the 
dependent areas should include a survey of political 
developments and have appealed to the administering 
powers to submit information on such matters. 


This controversial issue was again considered by the 
Assembly at its recent session and after reviewing other 
conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, the 
Assembly endorsed two proposals on the subject. 

One of these appealed to the administering powers 
to submit information voluntarily on political develop- 
ments in the territories for which they are responsible. 

The resolution also recalled earlier proposals adopted 
by the Assembly on this question and noted, with satis- 
faction, that some administering Members have already 
voluntarily transmitted information on the development 
of self-governing institutions in the dependent territories. 
It was noted, however, that other administering Mem- 
bers had not yet transmitted such information. 

A closely allied resolution proposed that United Na- 
tions visiting missions should, with the agreement of 
the administering Member concerned, tour dependent 
territories before any change in their political status 
takes place, in order to ascertain the aspirations of the 
indigenous peoples. Opposing these moves, representa- 
tives of the administering powers held that it was not a 
matter of their refusal to transmit political information 
to the United Nations, but rather that such information 
was clearly excluded by the terms of Paragraph e of 
Article 73 of the Charter. 

Supporters of the two resolutions stressed that they 
were only asking the administering powers to show 
their goodwill and cooperation by voluntarily submitting 
political information in addition to economic, social and 
educational reports. There could be no real develop- 
ment in these three fields, they maintained, unless there 
was also political progress, and it was therefore neces- 
sary that the Assembly be kept informed of such 
progress. It was also necessary, they said, that the peo- 
ple’s true wishes concerning their own future be 
ascertained. 


Greenland’s Changed Status 


A highlight of the Assembly’s consideration of ques- 
tions relating to dependent peoples was official recogni- 
tion that one of the oldest of all dependent territories 
had become fully self-governing and need no longer 
be the subject of reports to the United Nations. This 
was Greenland — a Nordic dominion since early Viking 
days — whose people had, as the Assembly agreed, 
freely exercised the right of self-determination and 
decided upon integration with Denmark, under whose 
administration they had been. 

Denmark had previously informed the United Na- 
tions of the constitutional change in Greenland’s posi- 
tion. Denmark stated that Greenland had become an 
integral part of the Danish Realm on June 5, 1953, 
with rights corresponding to those of other parts of 
Denmark. Accordingly, Denmark considered it was no 
longer obliged to submit, under Article 73e of the Char- 
ter, further information on the territory. Such reports 
have been submitted by Denmark ever since the Charter 
came into force. 

The territory’s new status was brought to the As- 





sembly’s attention by Hermod Lannung, of Denmark, 
who attributed the present maturity of the territory to 
the fact that Denmark had spent much more on each 
individual Greenlander — man, woman and child — 
than on each person in Denmark. Twenty-three coun- 
tries warmly praised Denmark for the way in which it 
had kept the United Nations informed of developments 
in the progress of the territory to its new status. 


Other Proposals 


Three other Assembly proposals dealing with Non- 
Self-Governing Territories concerned educational ad- 


vancement in such territories, the work of the Commit- 
tee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, and the submission of information common to 
regional groups of dependent territories. On the latter 
question the Assembly recognized that conditions in 
the various regions and in particular territories may 
present special problems. It therefore asked the Com- 
mittee on Information to study, at its 1955 session, 
the manner in which its future reports to the Assembly 
might “most appropriately” be directed to the consid- 
eration of data or recommendations concerning the 
special problems of regional groups of territories. 





Elections and Appointments 


Belgium, Iran and Peru were elected to the 
Security Council for two years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, succeeding Colombia, Denmark 
and Lebanon. Argentina, China, Egypt and 
France were re-elected to the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Dominican Republic 
and the Netherlands were elected to succeed 
Belgium and Cuba, all for three-year terms 
beginning January 1, 1955. 

The Assembly and the Security Council 
simultaneously elected Mohammad Zafrulla 
Khan, of Pakistan, to fill the vacancy on the 
International Court of Justice caused by the 
death of Sir Benegal Rau, of India, and elected 
the following to the Court for terms of nine 
years to succeed those whose terms expire on 
February 5, 1955: Jules Basdevant, of France 
(re-elected); Roberto Cérdova, of Mexico; José 
Gustavo Guerrero, of El Salvador (re-elected) ; 
Hersch Lauterpacht, of the United Kingdom; 
and Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, of Argentina. 

Fourteen countries were elected members of 
the Peace Observation Commission for the 
years 1955 and 1956, as follows: China, Czech- 
oslovakia, France, Honduras, India, Iraq, Israel, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Uruguay. 

Peru was elected to fill a vacancy on the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. The Committee now 
consists of Australia, Belgium, France, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, as members administering 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, and Brazil, 
Burma, China, Guatemala, India, Iran and Peru 
as non-administering members. As Denmark is 
no longer an administering power, it withdrew 
from membership of the Committee. To main- 
tain the balance between the two types of mem- 


bers, only one member, Peru, was elected to fill 
the vacancies left by Ecuador and Indonesia 
on the expiration of their term of office. 

Thailand was continued as a member of the 
Committee on South West Africa, and the 
United States was appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by Norway’s resignation. The other 
members of the Committee are Brazil, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Syria and Uruguay. 

In addition, a number of appointments were 
made to fill vacancies on standing committees 
of the Assembly and other bodies, as follows: 

To the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions: Thanassis 
Aghnides, Eduardo Carrizosa, and Igor Chech- 
etkin, each for three years beginning January 
1, 1955. 

To the Committee on Contributions: René 
Charron, Arthur Samuel Lall, Josué Saenz and 
G. F. Saksin, each for three years beginning 
January 1, 1955. 

To the Board of Auditors: the Auditor-Gen- 
eral of Norway, for three years beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. 

To the Administrative Tribunal: V. M. Pérez- 
Perozo and Bror Arvid Sture Petrén, each for 
three years commencing January 1, 1955. 

To the United Nations Staff Pension Com- 
mittee: T. W. Cutts, until December 31, 1955. 

The reappointment of Leslie R. Round to 
the Investments Committee was confirmed for 
three years, beginning January 1, 1955. 

Membership of the Assembly’s Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds is as 
follows: Australia, Canada, Colombia, France, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Uruguay. They will remain 
in office until the end of the Assembly’s tenth 
session. 





Budget and Assessments for 1955 


It will cost less to carry on the work of the United 
Nations in 1955, the tenth anniversary year of the 
organization, than in either of the two previous years. 
Continuing the downward trend of expenditures which 
began in 1953, the General Assembly appropriated 
$46,963,800 (gross) for 1955. Member countries how- 
ever are required to make their contributions on a net 
basis, which takes into account the estimated amount 
received in income and savings made on previous 
budgets. The amount of contributions to be received 
from Members for 1955 is thus estimated at $39,640,- 
000, which is $1,660,000 less than the amount actually 
assessed for 1954 and $4,560,000 less than that for 
1953. 


The expenses are apportioned each year by the Gen- 
eral Assembly among the sixty Member nations on a 
percentage basis. These percentages, known as the 
“scale of assessments,” range from 0.04 to 33.33 per 
cent. 

The Committee on Contributions — a ten-member 
body of experts appointed by the Assembly—establishes 
the scale of assessments for approval by the Assembly. 
The most important consideration in determining the 
scale is the Member’s capacity to pay. In establishing 
the relative capacity to pay of Members, the Committee 
uses as a basis estimates of national income, but it also 


takes into account certain factors such as low per capita 
income, dislocation of national economies resulting from 
the Second World War, and ability to secure foreign 
exchange. Further considerations are the principles that 
no One nation should pay more than one third of the 
total budget and that the per capita contribution of any 
nation should not exceed the per capita contribution 
of the highest contributor. 

The Committee on Contributions has worked toward 
the goal of a permanent scale of assessments, and the 
percentage changes have been declining year by year. 
Total changes in the percentages of the 1955 scale, for 
example, amounted to only 3.46 per cent. On the basis 
of the Committee’s recommendation, this scale was 
adopted for one year only, but it is possible that a 
scale applicable for a longer period may be reached 
next year. 

For 1955, there will be a change in the percentage 
rates of assessment for 24 Members: nine of them 
will have their contributions increased while fifteen 
Members will pay less than in 1954. The two major 
changes in the scale affect the United Kingdom, whose 
assessment was reduced from 9.80 per cent to 8.85 
—a reduction of 0.95 per cent, and the U.S.S.R., 
whose assessment was increased from 14.15 per cent 
to 15.08 —an increase of 0.93. All other revisions, 
either upward or downward, were less than one half 
of one per cent.’ 





The Secretary-General’s Welcome to Advisory Committee 


ELCOMING members of the ad- 

visory committee to plan for 
next summer’s International Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold on January 17 said 
that, in terms of its potential con- 
sequences for the future of civiliza- 
tion, the historical significance of the 
General Assembly’s atoms-for-peace 
resolution could hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

“The Member governments,” he 
stated, “are not yet able to agree on 
how to prevent the awful destruction 
that nuclear warfare would visit 
upon mankind. But they have been 
unanimous in agreeing to work to- 
gether toward helping the entire 
world to share in the benefits that 
the peaceful applications of this 
momentous discovery may bring in 
the lives of people everywhere. 

“This unanimity for constructive 
purposes is, in itself, a source for 
renewed hope and faith in a time 


on Atomic Energy 


darkened by so much fear and 
doubt. It also reflects a growing real- 
ization of how much atomic energy 
may mean for economic and social 
progress in the years that lie ahead. 

“To take one aspect only, that of 
power, we know that maintenance 
and development of our technical 
civilization depends on the exploita- 
tion of the natural sources of energy. 
More and more, doubts are being 
expressed whether our conventional 
sources of energy — the pre-atomic 
sources — will be enough even to 
maintain for long the present rate of 
economic development. 

“At the same time, we know that 
most of the nations in the world do 
not yet enjoy the benefits that tech- 
nical developments up to now have 
brought to the highly industrialized 
nations. This great majority of man- 
kind, over whose lives the shadows 
of poverty, hunger and disease are 
ever present, have now awakened to 


the promise of the better life that 
technical progress can bring. Their 
desire — so widely shared and so 
powerfully motivated — to partici- 
pate in this progress is perhaps the 
most significant social fact of our 
times. 

“It is with this background that 
we begin our meetings to plan for 
the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
next summer. Atomic energy is a 
new source of energy for the prog- 
ress of technical civilization. Its dis- 
covery was the result of highly 
advanced and specialized scientific 
research in the most technically 
advanced countries. But atomic 
energy is a property of nature itself. 
As such, it belongs to all peoples. 
The possibilities of its practical ap- 
plication to the peaceful needs of 
man should be shaaed by all. 

“To advance that end will be the 
task of the conference.” 
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i Turkey respected that right but the difference between 
itsitrue meaning and Anschluss was as great as that be- 
tween the real intentions behind the word enosis and 
the pious arguments used to conceal them. 

In tracing the history of Cyprus the Turkish repre- 
sentative maintained that the islanders were no more 
Greek than the territory itself. Its population of 500,000 
included 100,000 Turks, 11,000 people of various races 
and religions, and about 380,000 members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church who spoke a Greek dialect peculiar 
to the island. The Greek-speaking inhabitants had no 
racial link with Greece; they were Levantines, a race 
with very particular characteristics to be found along 
the entire southeast coast of the Mediterranean. 

From the economic aspect also Mr. Sarper held that 
Greece’s claim was unreasonable. Cyprus could not 
be economically self-sufficient. In the past it had bene- 
fited from economic cooperation with Anatolia, and at 
the moment its people existed and its public services 
operated only because of continuous aid from the 
United Kingdom. The Cypriotes enjoyed a certain level 
of prosperity because the United Kingdom levied no 
taxes. 

On the other hand Greece was not economically able 
to extend similar aid to Cyprus, which, Mr. Sarper de- 
clared, explained why many Greek-speaking inhabitants 
of the island were trying to transfer their liquid assets 
to foreign banks. 

If the Greek Government’s proclamation was ana- 
lyzed it became quite clear that, under cover of the right 
of peoples to self-determination, the Greek Government 
intended to annex Cyprus despite the express provisions 
of an international treaty. All its efforts to give its con- 
tention a semblance of legitimacy by “cloaking it in 
vague poetical and historical considerations” changed 
nothing; the object was to take a territory away from 
the sovereignty of one state and place it under that 
of another. 

Another point stressed by Mr. Sarper was that ac- 
ceptance of Greece’s request would contravene the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations. It would 
allow the revision of treaties and the unilateral modifica- 
tion of frontiers on purely ethnic grounds. It would be 
wise if those engaging in “demagogic manoeuvres” or 
interpreting certain provisions of the Charter to suit 
themselves would re-read these provisions of the Pre- 
amble relating to respect for international obligations. 
The very cautious attitude adopted by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment was explained by its sincere desire to respect 
the existing contractual situation and international law 
in general, and also by its loyalty to its friends, the 
United Kingdom and Greece. Turkey considered that 
the present status of Cyprus, which resulted from an 
international agreement of which Greece was a co-signa- 
tory, could not be modified without first obtaining the 
consent and co@peration of Turkey, failing which no 
final decision could be taken. 

In subsequent comments on the statement of the rep- 
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resentative of Turkey, whieh had. “greatly surprised 
him,” Mr. Kyrou held that the only difference between 
Turkey and Greece was in their approach to the Cyprus 
question. Turkey claimed that the present status of 
Cyprus should not be changed for geographical reasons, 
but Mr. Kyrou recalled that a number of Greek islands, 
such as Symi, Samos, Cos, and Chios lay at a lesser dis- 
tance from the Turkish coast than Cyprus. The fact that 
an island lay at a comparatively small distance from 
Turkey should not constitute a sufficient reason for 
maintaining its population in subjection. 

Mr. Sarper maintained that the present political 
status of Cyprus should not be changed for historical 
and ethnological reasons. Mr. Kyrou argued that what- 
ever the racial, ethnic or religious status of the Cypriotes 
was, the fact remained that they had an inalienable 
right freely to determine their own political future. 
Other peoples enjoyed the right of self-determination 
and there was no reason why the Cypriotes should be 
denied this right. 

The representative of Turkey also compared the 
Cypriote liberation movement to Anschluss. The people 
of Greece had a first-hand experience of nazi and 
fascist methods, and thus had a greater abhorrence for 
tactics such as Anschluss than the people of Turkey, 
who had not similar experience of those methods. The 
purpose of Anschluss was to impose by force foreign 
domination of a free people. On the other hand, Mr. 
Kyrou pointed out that granting the right of self- 
determination to Cyprus would mean bringing freedom 
to a people subjected to colonial rule. 


Conflicting Views 


Differing views on the Cyprus question emerged in 
the Committee during the ensuing debate. A number of 
speakers upheld the Assembly’s competence to consider 
the issue, in spite of claims of domestic jurisdiction, 
since the matter was primarily a request by Greece for 
self-determination, rather than a dispute between two 
Member states. 

Thus, Dr. L. Benitez Vinueza, of Ecuador, con- 
tended that the question did not concern the sovereignty 
of Cyprus, because Cyprus did not belong either to the 
United Kingdom or to Greece. Cyprus belonged to the 
Cypriotes and it was administered by the United King- 
dom, as provided for under Article 73 of the Charter. 
That Article referred to the responsibilities of the ad- 
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The operative text of the General Assembly’s 
resolution on the Cyprus question was as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that, for the time being, it does not 
appear appropriate to adopt a resolution on the 
‘question of Cyprus, 

Decides not to consider further the item entitled 
“Application, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, of the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples in the case of the popula- 
tion of the Island of Cyprus.” 





ministering powers toward ‘such territories where the 
people had not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government, and it also assumed that in due course-the 
peoples of those territories would acquire independence. 
The concept of administration wasthus not identical 
with that of sovereignty. 

The representative of Ecuador deelared that’a certain 
amount of confusion had been created when the enosis 
movement was compatedto Anschluss. The Committee 
was not, however, considering enosis. The question 
under discussion was the application of the principle 
of self-determination in a non-self-governing territory. 
The. people of Cyprus alone could decide on their future 
and Greece could not take such a decision on their 
behalf. 

Another speaker, Ahmed Shukairy, of Syria, con- 
sidered Greece “well advised” in bringing the Cyprus 
issue before the Assembly, contending that the ques- 
tion was one of self-determination and not of unification 
nor annexation. The Syrian representative believed that 
the United Nations was not required to establish the 
sovereignty of Greece over Cyprus. The first stage 
would be to ascertain the wishes of the people of 
Cyprus, the legitimate interests of the various groups 
living on that island, and the political life they would 
like to establish. Once these matters became known, 
the future destiny of Cyprus would find all the factors 
necessary for its formulation. 

Syria did not consider that the United Kingdom was 
entitled to sovereignty over Cyprus or over its people. 
Cyprus had been part of the Ottoman Empire and when 
its transfer to the United Kingdom had taken place, 
the Ottoman Empire was not in existence. The transfer 
had been made by the Turkish Government, without 
taking into consideration the wishes of the Cypriotes. 


Support for Greek Request 


Emphatic support for Greece’s request was forth- 
coming from several other representatives who ex- 
pressed deep concern over the right of self-determina- 
tion and charged the United Kingdom with maintaining 
a colonial regime over a mature and politically advanced 
people. Speaking for Poland, Jozef Winiewicz, declared 
that in the face of the widespread support for the 
aspirations of the people of Cyprus in the world and 
in the United Kingdom itself, the British Government 
took refuge behind far-fetched arguments concerning 
strategy and the military needs of NATO. The Greek 
representative had cited statements by members of that 
Government which clearly implied that for the sake of 
retaining a military base on Cyprus, that Government 
even refused to recognize a future right of self-determi- 
nation for the population of the island. The United Na- 
tions must take a clear stand on the issue. The least it 
could do was to pass a decision reaffirming the rights of 
the people of Cyprus to self-determination. At a time 
when the struggle for national liberation was wiping out 
colonial vestiges in Asia and Africa, the remnants of 
British colonialism in the Eastern Mediterranean — the 
cradle of European civilization — were clearly obsolete. 


Endossing: these Sdews the representatives of botlhi 
the. WSS.Reiand Czechoslovakia expressed emphatic 
support*for’the Greek draft and underlined the gravity 
of the Cyprus. issue. Dr. Karel Petrzelka, of Czecho- 
slovakia, trade the point that a nation was not a juridical 
concept, but a community of people created by history, 
bound by common language, territory, economy and 
culture. The 80.2per cent of Cypriotes of Hellenic 
origin fulfilled the requirements of nationhood. Their 
struggle was a just One,’supporting the cause of peace 
in that part of the world, '*" 


Direct Negotiations Suggested 


That the Cyprus question also involved important 
strategic considerations was recognized by other speak- 
ers. Felixberto Serrano, of the Philippines, noted that 
Britain, “a pillar of the free world,” had assumed 
tremendous defence obligations, and with the with- 
drawal of its forces from the Suez Canal had made 
Cyprus its headquarters in the Mediterranean. The fate 
of the United Kingdom and of the democratic world 
might well hang on Cyprus, which was a vitally im- 
portant link in the chain of defence of freedom. 

Cyprus would, however, be a much stouter bulwark 
with a free population than with a subject and discon- 
tented one. The Philippines, therefore, considered that 
while the Assembly should recognize the Cypriotes’ right 
to self-determination, steps should be taken by way of 
direct negotiations between the parties to decide on 
the date, method and conditions for the grant of that 
right. 

While reaffirming the principle of self-determination 
a number of representatives cautioned against an un- 
realistic application of it and felt that further efiorts at 
negotiation should be explored before the United Na- 
tions reached a final decision on the issue. Pursuing this 
theme, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, agreed that self-determi- 
nation in the case of Cyprus was a valid argument if 
there was enough information and sufficient reason to 
enable a clear-cut decision in its favor, but that was not 
the case. Apart from other factors, before a problem 
was presented to the United Nations, some or all of the 
avenues for settlement prescribed by the Charter should 
be explored, and negotiation was not the only means of 
settling disputes. 

For the United States, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., also 
believed that the Assembly’s task was to dispose of the 
Cyprus issue in a way which would not impair relation- 
ships vital to the peace and stability of the area of 
which Cyprus is a part. Prolonged consideration in the 
Assembly would increase tensions and embitter national 
feelings at a time when the larger interests of all con- 
cerned were best served by strengthening existing 
solidarity among freedom-loving nations. 

Points made by other representatives during the 
debate included the following: 

Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador: The will 
of the people of Cyprus might well be something other 
than enosis. They might decide to continue in their 
present status, to follow the course chosen in a recent 
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plebiscite in Puerto Rico, which had expressed its desire 
to become an associated state of the United States, or 
become an independent sovereign state. Greece had 
never insinuated that the people of Cyprus desired 
enosis. Part of the population seemed to desire it, but 
only a plebiscite could give the answer as to whether 
that part was a minority or a majority. 

Dr. T. Sudjarwo, of Indonesia: The Cyprus question 
was a colonial problem. Experience showed that by its 
very nature colonial rule, however beneficial it might 
think itself to be, was no substitute for self-government, 
not only for political reasons, but also because of the 
psychological aspect which was too often overlooked 
or underestimated by the colonial powers. Greece did 
not and could not have any territorial claim to Cyprus; 
it was asking only that the Cypriotes be given the op- 
portunity freely to determine their own future status. 

Sir Percy Spender, of Australia: What connection 
did the question have with the maintenance of peace 
and security? The truth was that the question was 
neither the principle of self-determination nor a dispute 
between the population of Cyprus or Greece and the 
United Kingdom; essentially it was a disguised terri- 
torial claim. The United Kingdom had accepted the 
obligation to develop self-government and to further 
international peace and security. That country, which 
had done so much for the cause of freedom, for example 
during the dark days of 1940, could be relied on to dis- 
charge its obligations under Chapter XI of the Charter 
and to treat the Cypriotes justly. 

Tawfik Chamandi, of Yemen: The point was not that 
Cyprus belonged to this or that country, but that it 
belonged to its own population, which was entitled to 
decide its future status. But it was essential to avoid 
the possibility of any section of the population being 
subjected to discrimination. When the principle of self- 
determination was implemented under United Nations 
supervision, adequate constitutional guarantees would 
have to be provided to safeguard the equal rights of all 
Cypriotes, majority and minority alike. 

Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand: The heart of 
the item was the Greek claim. That claim, under what- 
ever guise, damaged Greece’s relations with Turkey and 
with the United Kingdom and endangered the stability 
of that part of the world, as was apparent from the 
statements made by the Greek and the Turkish repre- 
sentatives. Any attempt to obtain from the General As- 
sembly a verdict on the merits of the question could 
only create bad feeling between Greece and the United 
Kingdom, between Greece and Turkey, and between 
the majority and the minority of Cyprus itself. 


Amended Resolution is Adopted 


After further debate the delegations of El Salvador 
and Colombia introduced an amendment to the New 
Zealand draft resolution. The effect of this was to insert 
a paragraph, as a preamble to the draft, which read as 
follows: “Considering that, for the time being, it does 
not appear appropriate to adopt a resolution on the 
question of Cyprus.” 
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This amendment was accepted by New Zealand. The 
resolution as a whole was then adopted by 49 votes to 
0, with 11 abstentions. 

The Committee recommendation received the As- 
sembly’s endorsement on December 17, by a vote of 
50-0, with 8 abstentions (Australia, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Urkrainian §.S.R., the 
U.S.S.R. and the Union of South Africa). 

In concluding remarks to the Assembly, Mr. Nutting 
said the United Kingdom regarded the vote as repre- 
senting “a great and important victory for common 
sense.” The overwhelming majority of the Assembly, 
including the Greek delegation, had recorded the view 
that the adoption of any substantive resolution was in- 
appropriate and that consideration of the question 
should be taken no further. The Assembly had, he be- 
lieved, not merely postponed consideration of the Cy- 
prus item. It had taken a decision that, “in the circum- 
stances of our time,” it would be unwise to bring such 
an explosive matter into the arena of contentious de- 
bate. 

Mr. Nutting added that his Government was firmly 
resolved to continue the task it had set itself of assisting 
the people of Cyprus to develop its own political in- 
stitutions and to proceed in an orderly and peaceful 
manner towards self-government. Britain would not be 
deflected from this resolve. This was a responsibility 
which they would not shirk and a trust they would 
never betray. 

Mr. Kyrou explained that Greece had voted for the 
draft resolution because of the incorporation of the 
amendment introduced by Colombia and El Salvador, 
which, he claimed, had changed the intent and purpose 
of the original New Zealand proposal. The aim of that 
proposal was to have the United Nations “wash its 
hands” of the Cyprus issue while the Colombian and 
Salvadorean amendment, on the contrary, retained the 
issue on the United Nations books. 

The Greek representative told the Assembly that 
“the airing of the Cyprus issue” had been a most wel- 
come development. The Cypriote people’s yearning for 
freedom had been heard all over the world, retrans- 
mitted from the tribune of the United Nations and rein- 
forced by the moral authority of the United Nations. 
The adopted resolution granted a moratorium in respect 
of Cyprus. Greece was not opposed to that moratorium. 
It had always tried to have the Cypriote people’s right 
of self-determination implemented directly from Lon- 
don, and would persist in that course, despite the many 
disappointments. 

What if Greece’s patience and renewed confidence 
failed to elicit any response from the United Kingdom? 
Then, said Mr. Kyrou, the Cypriotes, the Greek people 
and other freedom-loving peoples would expect not 
only Greece but also some other Member state, or group 
of Member states, to take the initiative in reactivating 
in the United Nations the case of the Cypriote people’s 
right to freedom. Those peoples all over the world 
expected that that right would be upheld until it was 
finally vindicated. 
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tion of the populations of the component states, which 
the agreements had specifically provided. 

The Netherlands representative held that Indonesia 
wished to obtain the transfer of sovereignty over West 
New Guinea without any prior consultation of the peo- 
ple of the territory. The point at issue was not that of a 
non-self-governing people wishing to obtain independ- 
ence, nor that of a part of a nation still unfree and de- 
siring to join those who had already obtained independ- 
ence. There was no movement for independence nor 
for affiliation with Indonesia among the indigenous 
population. The Netherlands proposed to continue to 
develop through a process of education a free political 
consciousness, which was a prerequisite for ultimate 
self-determination. What Indonesia proposed was that 
a territory whose people had no ties with it be annexed 
by Indonesia, and once and for all be deprived of self- 
determination. 

The only relevant issue was whether Netherlands 
sovereignty over West New Guinea had or had not been 
transferred to the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia under the Round Table Agreements of 1949. 
West New Guinea had been excluded from that general 
transfer of sovereignty, and there was no stipulation 
whatever in the Round Table Agreements that the 
Netherlands sovereignty should cease if the negotiations 
provided for in the Agreements were not successful. 

Indonesia had stated that it was prepared to resume ne- 
gotiations only if it were understood in advance that 
sovereignty over West New Guinea would be trans- 
ferred to Indonesia. This could hardly provide a basis 
for discussion. The contention made by Indonesia 
towards the end of 1951 that the transfer of Nether- 
lands sovereignty to Indonesia had taken place under 
the Round Table Agreements made a resumption of 
negotiations impossible, Mr. von Balluseck said. A 
number of possible solutions, including a decision on 
the question of sovereignty from the International 
Court of Justice, had been proposed and rejected, and 
the Netherlands had reached the end of its readiness to 
proceed along a road which could only lead to renewed 
failure. 


A Non-Self-Governing Territory 


The Netherlands maintained that West New Guinea 
was a non-self-governing territory within the meaning 
of Chapter XI of the Charter. The territory presented 
extraordinary difficulties and progress could only be 
slow. The primitive indigenous inhabitants needed as- 
sistance in every way to develop a more modern pat- 
tern of organized life. No national consciousness existed 
and certainly no expressed desire for political affiliation 
with Indonesia. The present Vice-President of Indo- 
nesia had admitted in a statement on November 25, 
1949, that the population of Irian was, with the excep- 
tion of a very small group, not capable of expressing 
its political will. Prime Minister Nehru of India, on 
June 17, 1950, declared in Singapore that the decisive 
touchstone for the New Guinea problem was: “What is 


right for New Guinea and what does its population 
want?” 

If it were ceded to Indonesia, Mr. von Balluseck be- 
lieved the territory would become an integral part of 
the Republic of Indonesia. In fact it would remain a 
non-self-governing territory, but Indonesia would not 
undertake the obligations of Chapter XI of the Charter 
with respect to it. No more information, as envisaged in 
Article 73e of the Charter, would be forthcoming, and 
its population would never be allowed to decide its own 
future. 

However, if the status quo were maintained, the 
Netherlands would continue to administer the territory 
in the spirit of Chapter XI and to comply with its speci- 
fic obligations under Article 73e. It was prepared to go 
even further than its Charter obligations. Although the 
Charter enjoined Members to respect the principle of 
self-determination of peoples [Article 1, paragraph 2}, 
it did not attach thereto any specific duties of imple- 
mentation. 

In the case of West New Guinea, the Netherlands 
had of its own accord repeatedly declared that it would, 
at the appropriate time, give to the inhabitants the op- 
portunity to determine their own future. Those declara- 
tions had been made long before the issue of West New 
Guinea had come before the Assembly. They repre- 
sented the policy by which the Netherlands Govern- 
ment would abide. 


Assembly's Competence Questioned 


During the ensuing general debate on the question, 
a majority of representatives welcomed discussion of 
the West New Guinea issue. A number of speakers 
opposed discussion largely on the grounds that the 
question fell within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Netherlands and that the Assembly was, therefore, not 
competent to deal with the matter. 

Emphatic opposition to consideration of the question 
was submitted by Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, who 
underlined the intensity of his country’s feelings on any 
question in which the security and future of New 
Guinea was involved. 

Sir Percy said the Australian people were confirmed 
in the view that firstly, the Indonesian Republic had no 
claim whatever to West New Guinea, and secondly, 
that the indigenous peoples of the territory must not be 
handed over to any nation, but that within the terms 
and the spirit of the United Nations Charter, they should 
be permitted to determine their own ultimate destiny. 

From the last war, when Japanese aggression took 
place in the Pacific, Australia learned through blood 
and heavy sacrifice that the security and future of New 
Guinea was not unconnected with its own security and 
future. The bitter lesson taught by the Japanese—that 
New Guinea would be forever a potential invasion 
springboard to Australia—remained in the minds of 
Australians. There was not one dissident voice in 
Australia to deny that the security of Australia and 
New Guinea was indivisible. Australia had a con- 
tinuing interest that the whole of that area should re- 
main stable and secure, both under present arrange- 
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ments and when its peoples were ready to work out 
their own destiny. 

The Australian representative maintained that the 
dispute was not, as had been presented, “a colonial 
one” at all. The case of Indonesia was not that the peo- 
ple of West New Guinea were ready for independence. 
It was that they should be transferred. To obtain sup- 
port for their claim Indonesia was trying to give it an 
emotional, colonial connotation and thereby gain wide 
support. — 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, France and Belgium were amongst other 
speakers who argued that the Assembly was not com- 
petent to deal with the West New Guinea question. 
Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, noted a growing 
tendency to ignore the provisions of Article 2 (7) of 
the Charter. Mr. van Langenhove believed that such an 
abuse of the Charter was not only dangerous for the 
states concerned, but would also have dire effects for 
the United Nations. When a matter was officially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of a state, that state would 
generally refuse to comply with the recommendation 
adopted by the Assembly in spite of the opposition of 
that state. That state would be completely justified in 
not accepting the recommendation of the Assembly be- 
cause any action by an organ of the United Nations 
which exceeded the limits stipulated in Article 2 (7) 
would constitute an act of excess of power and would 
be juridically without effect. 

For the United Kingdom, Anthony Nutting con- 
sidered there was no valid reason for transferring West 
New Guinea to Indonesia. There was nothing in the 
Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty to establish, or 
imply, that de jure sovereignty over the territory should 
be, or actually had been, transferred to Indonesia and 
that the subsequent negotiations had been designed sole- 
ly for the purpose of establishing de facto a situation 
which had already existed in law. Mr. Nutting gathered, 
from the information submitted to the United Nations 
by the Netherlands under Article 73 of the Charter, that 
no threat to peace and security existed in the area, 
where the local population lived in “an atmosphere of 
tranquility.” If, therefore, the threat to which the Indo- 
nesian representative referred did not come from inside 
the territory, it could only come from the outside. 


Full Consideration Urged 


A different approach was taken by several other rep- 
resentatives who held that by thoroughly considering 
the West New Guinea issue the Assembly could con- 
tribute toward the easing of tension between the two 
parties directly concerned. Urging the fullest considera- 
tion of the question these speakers maintained that if 
only minor problems, which unlike the present case, did 
not affect peace and security, were submitted to the 
United Nations, the Organization would fail in its task 
to maintain international peace and security, and would 
eventually lose its raison d’étre. 

The argument that discussion of the question was 
outside the Assembly’s competence was denied by a 
number of representatives. Thus, D. K. Borooah, of 


India, held that this contention was rebutted by the 
provision in Article 2, section (f) of the Round Table 
Agreement, to the effect that the question of the politi- 
cal status of West New Guinea was to be determined 
through negotiations between Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands. So long as that Agreement was in force the 
Netherlands could not plead Article 2, paragraph 7, of 
the Charter; and, in the absence from the Agreement 
of any provision to the effect that, if the parties failed 
to negotiate a settlement, the provisions of Article 2 of 
the Agreement would stand cancelled and that the posi- 
tion would revert to what it had been before the con- 
clusion of the Agreement, that instrument continued to 
have full force. Any attempt to cloud the issue, Mr. 
Borooah felt, would not serve the objective of peaceful 
settlement. 

Similar arguments were adduced by several other 
speakers who expressed support for the draft resolution 
presented by Indonesia. This was described as “very 
moderate” since all it called for was a continuation of 
negotiations between Indonesia and the Netherlands for 
the settlement of the West New Guinea question. Dele- 
gations emphatically supporting the Indonesian draft 
included those of Czechoslovakia, Byelorussian SSR, 
Syria, the U.S.S.R., Burma and Liberia, all of whom 
urged that the question should not be “lightly dis- 
missed” by the General Assembly. 


Cooperation with Asian Neighbors 


Australia’s references to its security evoked a number 
of comments during the lengthy debate. James Barring- 
ton, of Burma, was amongst others who appreciated 
Australia’s concern over the status of its northern neigh- 
bor. Nevertheless, Mr. Barrington thought that Aus- 
tralia would safeguard its security better in the long 
run by reaching a greater understanding and closer co- 
operation with its Asian neighbors, rather than by iso- 
lating itself from Asia and hoping that Western New 
Guinea would remain under the control of the Nether- 
lands. 

A number of Latin American delegations favored a 
slightly different approach to the issue than that en- 
visaged in the Indonesian draft. Rafael de la Colina, 
of Mexico, said that several delegations, while anx- 
ious to find a solution to the problem, were perplexed by 
its complexity. He then proposed that it might be more 
appropriate for the Assembly to approve only a “cordial 
exhortation” to the two parties suggesting that, without 
prejudice to their respective positions, they should seek 
a solution by conciliatory methods in accordance with 
the spirit of the Charter, and considering fully the wel- 
fare and progress of the indigenous population. 

A draft resolution was subsequently introduced 
jointly by Argentina, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, India, Syria and Yugoslavia. The preamble of 
the joint draft called on the General Assembly to recall, 
inter alia, that by The Hague agreements between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands a new relationship be- 
tween the two countries was established, but that it was 
not then possible to reconcile the views of the parties 
on West New Guinea which, therefore, remained in dis- 





pute. ‘he first operative paragraph asked the Assembly 
to express hope that Indonesia and the Netherlands 
would pursue their endeavors to find a solution. The 
second operative paragraph would have the Assembly 
request the parties to report progress to the Assembly’s 
tenth session. 

A number of representatives had referred in the de- 
bate to the necessity of taking into account the wishes 
of the indigenous population concerning their future. 
Recognizing this important factor, Colombia intro- 
duced an amendment. This asked the Assembly to ex- 
press hope “that a solution concerning the future of 
West New Guinea will be found in conformity with the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations and es- 
pecially with the interests and rights of the inhabitants.” 

The amendment was rejected, however, and the joint 
draft then adopted as a whole by a vote of 34 in favor, 
14 against, with 10 abstentions. The Indonesian draft 
was not put to the vote. 

When, on December 10, the First Committee recom- 
mendation came before the Assembly in plenary ses- 
sion, voting on the draft was by sections. The result of 
the ballot was as follows: for the preamble—34 in 
favor, 21 against, with 5 abstentions; for the first opera- 
tive paragraph—33 votes in favor, 23 against, with 4 
abstentions. As none of the parts of the resolution ob- 
tained the required two-thirds majority, the draft as a 
whole was not put to a final vote. 


In a concluding statement to the Assembly the rep- 
resentative of Indonesia considered that it would have 
been in the interests of the United Nations for the As 
sembly to have adopted the resolution submitted by the 
First Committee. Indonesia had come to the Assembly 
to seek at least moral encouragement for negotiations 
towards a settlement. With or without a resolution, 
however, Indonesia was obliged to continue, and would 
continue, to seek a satisfactory solution of the dispute. 
Dr. Sudjarwo asked that his Government be given the 
strength to seek a solution in a peaceful way. 





Statement on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


During a debate concerning information submitted 
to the United Nations on Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, which took place in the General Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee last November, the position of the 
Philippines Delegation was presented by Mr. Victorio 
D. Carpio and not by Dr. José Inglés, of the same 
Delegation. An article published in the UNITED NATIONS 
Review for December 1954 (Vol. I, No. 6, page 36) 
represented Dr. Inglés, rather than Mr. Carpio, as 
submitting his Delegation’s views on the efficacy of the 
present system established under Article 73e of the 
Charter. 





Points from the Arguments 
by the Sixteen Sponsoring Members 


Continued from page 10 


Commission demanded an accounting of all unre- 
patriated United Nations Command personnel believed 
to be held by the other side. Five separate demands, 
which included the eleven airmen, were made between 
September 9, 1953, and August 17, 1954, but no satis 
factory information was obtained in reply. A further 
request for information was made through the United 
Kingdom representative in Peking in May 1954. No 
answer was received to this inquiry 

At the Geneva Conference, on June 10, 1954, the 
United States submitted to the Chinese People’s Re- 
public lists of various categories of civilian and military 
personnel who, it was believed, had been prisoners of 
war in the custody of the other side. The United States 
requested that all persons named on the lists be released 
or accounted for. The lists included the names of the 
eleven B-29 crew members and the four jet pilots 

On June 15 the Chinese representative admitted that 
there were United States military personnel imprisoned 
in China for what he called “violation of Chinese terri- 
torial air,” and on June 21 he acknowledged that his 
regime had imprisoned fifteen Air Force personnel 
During the five months which followed the meetings in 


Geneva, the Chinese provided no further information 
and made no move to release any of the captured per- 
sonnel admitted or believed to be detained by them. 

[he Chinese had asserted that the crew of the B-29 
came down in Chinese territory rather than in Korea. 
But the United Nations Command's radar sightings in- 
dicated that the aircraft was attacked and abandoned 
by its crew over Korean territory. The place where the 
plane or.crew members came down was irrelevant, for 
the repatriation provisions of the armistice agreement 
make no distinction on the basis of the place of capture. 
They cover all prisoners of war, regardless of where 
they might happen to have been captured. All that 
matters is that, when captured, the fifteen individuals 
were members of the United Nations Command engaged 
in a mission of that Command. 

rhe allegations of espionage made against the B-29 
crew were untrue. But even if they were true and even 
if the men were guilty of crime—which they were not 
they would still be covered by the armistice agreement 
provisions calling for the release of prisoners of war. 
This was confirmed by a statement by a representative 
of the Chinese and North Koreans at the sixteenth meet- 
ing of the Military Armistice Commission at Pan Mun 
Jom on August 31, 1953, when he said, “Our side has 
repeatedly stated that our side will repatriate before the 
conclusion of the repatriation operation all captured 
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personnel on your side who insist upon repatriation, 
including those prisoners of war who have committed 
crimes before or after their capture.” 

For its part, the United Nations Command undertook 
a similar obligation and had, in fact, repatriated 418 
captured personnel accused of war crimes of whom 314 
were Korean and 104 Chinese, together with 36 mate- 
rial witnesses; and 166 accused of post-capture offences, 
including murder—165 Koreans and one Chinese, to- 
gether with 118 material witnesses. All these men 
desired repatriation and were, in fact, repatriated by 
September 9, 1953. 

In continuing to detain some United Nations military 
personnel and in sentencing eleven of them for alleged 
crimes, the Chinese authorities have breached the armis- 
tice and ignored the understanding of it which they 
gave at the time. 

As for the contention that the B-29 was disarmed 
and had only two guns in the tail, the aircraft actually 
had been modified in accordance with well-established 
military practice for night operations. On such opera- 
tions, attacks can be carried out only from the rear, 
using radar sights, and, therefore, the complete arma- 
ment is neither necessary nor useful. 

The two additional men mentioned by the commu- 
nists were civilian personnel employed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army in Japan, who were believed to have 
been lost on a flight from Korea to Japan. The fact of 
their detention was deliberately concealed by the other 
side when the repatriation of Americans was discussed 
in Geneva. The United States has protested their respec- 
tive sentences of life imprisonment and imprisonment 
for twenty years as a flagrant violation of justice, but, 
because it was not clear that they were members of the 
United Nations Command, their case was not included 
in the complaint to the Assembly. 

The Chinese and North Koreans signed the armistice 
in the full knowledge that 27,000 prisoners had pre- 
viously escaped in a mass breakout and had not been 
recaptured. They were not in the custody of the United 
Nations Command when the armistice agreement be- 
came effective. The other group of 21,000 prisoners 
mentioned by the other side was turned over to the 
United Nations Command by the Indian custodial forces 
on January 20 and 21, 1954, and each one of them 
was given an opportunity to choose to return to the 
Chinese-North Korean side. Only 104 chose to do so. 


Points from the Arguments 
by the Five Members Opposed 
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The armistice agreement referred to the repatriation 
of prisoners of war taken into custody during military 
operations in Korea, not to United States spies dropped 
by the United States Intelligence Service into Chinese 
territory for criminal purposes. The thirteen convicted 
Americans were not prisoners of war at all, and there- 
fore the provision of the armistice agreement to the ef- 
fect that all prisoners of war were to be repatriated— 
even those who had committed crimes—did not relate 
to them. 

Moreover, United States authorities themselves did 
not use the procedure provided for in the armistice 
agreement. They did not go to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission in connection with the prison- 
ers, either before the prisoners were convicted or after- 
ward. 

It had been suggested that the United States spies 
should be regarded as prisoners of war because the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic did not announce that the air- 
craft had violated Chinese territory as any country not 
participating in the war in Korea would have had to do; 
but, as a matter of fact, Foreign Minister Chou En-lai 
did, on January 22, 1953, officially lodge a strong pro- 
test against such a violation. 

It had been asserted that the so-called United Nations 
Command had fully repatriated all Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war, but this again was contrary to the 
facts, for, with the knowledge and agreement of the 
American command, the authorities in South Korea had 
forcibly retained more than 27,000 of such prisoners and 
subsequently incorporated them into armed forces under 
their command and, in addition, the American side had 
forcibly handed over more than 21,000 of such prison- 
ers to the South Korean authorities and to the remnants 
of the Chiang Kai-shek clique to be recruited into their 
armies. This, as Chou En-lai had contended, was a 
flagrant violation of the Geneva Convention and of the 
Korean armistice agreement. 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and 
the Indian Military Command had confirmed the con- 
trary of the United States contention that each of the 
group of 21,000 prisoners was given an individual op- 
portunity to be repatriated. 





COMPLAINT OF DETENTION AND IMPRISONMENT OF UNITED NATIONS MILITARY PERSONNEL IN 


Resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly on December 10, 1954 

The General Assembly, 

Having considered the item proposed 
by the United States of America as the 
Unified Command regarding eleven mem- 
bers of the United States armed forces 
under the United Nations Command cap- 
tured by Chinese forces when undertak- 
ing a mission on January 12, 1953, at 
the direction of the United Nations Com- 
mand, 

Recalling the provisions of article III 
of the Korean Armistice Agreement re- 





VIOLATION OF THE KOREAN ARMISTICE AGREEMENT 


garding the repatriation of prisoners of 
war, 

1. Declares that the detention and im- 
prisonment of the eleven American air- 
men, members of the United Nations 
Command, referred to in document 
A/2830, and the detention of all other 
captured personnel of the United Nations 
Command desiring repatriation is a viola- 
tion of the Korean Armistice Agreement; 


2. Condemns, as contrary to the Ko- 
rean Armistice Agreement, the trial and 
conviction of prisoners of war illegally 
detained after September 25, 1953; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General, in 
the name of the United Nations, to seek 
the release, in accordance with the Ko- 
rean Armistice Agreement, of these 
eleven United Nations Command person- 
nel, and all other captured personnel of 
the United Nations Command still de- 
tained; 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
make, by the means most appropriate in 
his judgment, continuing and unremitting 
efforts to this end and to report progress 
to all Members on or before December 
31, 1954. 











The United States Command has forcibly detained 
tens of thousands of prisoners of war. Despite repeated 
requests and protests in the Military Armistice Com- 
mission, it has not given any explanation concerning 
more than 98,000 prisoners of war whom it did not 
repatriate and concerning whom it refused to give any 
information. The so-called United Nations Command 
also frustrated the work of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission which, under the agreement, 
was entrusted with the task of ensuring that all prisoners 
of war had the opportunity to exercise their right to be 
repatriated after an armistice. 

Between 1951 and 1954, 230 individuals dropped 
from aircraft in various parts of China had been killed 
or taken into custody by Chinese security forces. 

The forced examination by the United Nations of 
the facts of the American spies was in flagrant violation 
of the United Nations Charter in general and of the 


The submission of the question was being used to 
foster hostility and hatred against the Chinese People’s 
Republic and to divert world public attention from the 
many aggressive acts continually committed against the 
Chinese. People’s Republic; also, to cover up acts 
threatening the peace in the Far East such as the signing 
of a military treaty between the United States and the 
Chiang Kai-shek group. 

The military uniforms were worn by the spies pre- 
cisely to enable them, in case of apprehension, to pass 
themselves off as pilots who had lost their way and 
entered by accident territory adjacent to the area where 
hostilities were taking place. 

When the United States classified “leaflet operations” 
as a military action, this supported the note of the 
Czechoslovakian Government of May 5, 1954, protest- 
ing against such leaflet operations carried out against 
Czechoslovakia—with whom the United States main- 
tained diplomatic relations—from the United States 


provisions of Article 2, paragraph 7, in particular. 





Occupation Zone of Germany. 


A Transcription of the Secretary-General’s Press 


Conference at United Nations Headquarters, 


THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: Well, first 
of all, I am glad to see you all again. It 
was kind of you to applaud. There is no 
reason for such applause. If I have done 
what I hope I have done, that is but what 
I should do. 

You know that in this story there has 
been less publicity than in most inter- 
national affairs of the first order. For 
example, you saw that all the communi- 
ques from Peking were rather short— 
rather factual. I would like to say that 
that was my suggestion—that the pub- 
licity was handled in that way—and I 
take the full responsibility for this kind 
of curtain around our talks. 

The reason is a simple one. You know 
that | am—we certainly all are—in favor 
of what is called “open diplomacy.” How- 
ever, I guess that, without digging too far 
back into our memories, we can all find 
good examples when immature or pre- 
mature open diplomacy has wrecked a 
case. After all, open diplomacy is a must 
in a democratic world, but, on the other 
hand, open diplomacy, or the false kind of 
publicity at the wrong stage, prematurely, 
has often frozen positions in a way which 
has rendered the solution much more 
difficult. That, and only that, is the rea- 
son why I myself have stuck to a very 
restrained and cautious attitude and policy 
indeed. I feel that nobody is served—no 
interest is served—if we are to have the 
so-called full light of publicity on these 
talks, on this affair at a stage where that 
light might render the solution more diffi- 
cult because it might tend to freeze 
positions. 

I trust that in the light of your own 
experiences you can see that these are 
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not any imagined dangers. They are very 
real. There are very many examples in 
modern history. 

So much in explanation of the policy 
which I wanted to explain to you because 
it means a departure from what I con- 
sider to be a sound principle. With that 
background I would like first of all to read 
to you a statement which really brings 
out what I myself feel and what I would 
like to say on the main political issue. 

As you will remember, the General 
Assembly requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to seek the release of the eleven 
fliers and other United Nations Command 
personnel and make “continuing and un- 
remitting efforts” to this end. 

As a first step in my own approach to 
this question, I made the decision to go to 
Peking. As I saw the situation it was 
essential to establish such a contact in 
order to place before Mr. Chou En-lai the 
full and complete case for the release of 
the convicted men. This I have done. I 
also listened to his viewpoint. There was 
need to exchange information in this way 
so that the facts might be brought out 
clearly and possible misunderstandings 
might be straightened out. I may say that 
our discussions were very thorough and 
that the visit to Peking has achieved what 
I was aiming at in this first step. 

Mr. Chou En-lai also gave me his views 
on other questions pertinent to present 
international tensions. This part of our 
conversations was, however, entirely apart 
from the question of the prisoners. No 
deals of any kind, nor any link between 
these other questions and the prisoner 
question, were suggested by either side. 


As you know from the communique, 
Mr. Chou En-lai and I hope to be able 
to continue our contacts. I cannot tell 
you at this time what the next steps will 
be. But I do feel, as I said last night, 
that the door has been opened and can 
be kept open, given restraint on all sides. 

Well, after those first introductory ob- 
servations off the cuff to explain my gen- 
eral attitude toward the publicity aspect 
of this question, and after reading to you 
this statement, I would invite you to ask 
your questions, and I hope that you will 
take into account the limits I have to 
impose on myself. 

Mr. Beer: I do not want to ask a 
question, but only to take this oppor- 
tunity, which we have not had before, to 
wish you, in the name of the correspond- 
ents, a Happy New Year, and to tell you 
how glad we are to have you back with 
us. Thank you. 

THE SECRETARY-GENERAL: Thank you. 

QUESTION: You just said that you 
hoped to continue these contacts. Will it 
be at Peking or here at the United Na- 
tions Headquarters? 

A: I do not see any reason for, or 
even any possibility of, my going back 
to Peking, but contacts can, as you know, 
be maintained between two capitals and 
two places without necessarily anybody 
going any place. 

Q: Could you tell us what Mr. Chou’s 
reaction was to the General Assembly 
resolution when you presented it to him? 

A: I think that Mr. Chou’s reaction 
to the General Assembly resolution has 
been made clear in the comments he 
cabled to the United Nations in Decem- 








ber—comments which were circulated as 
a special document. 

Q: Was there a general understanding 
on the number of United Nations pris- 
oners held by the Chinese? 

A: The question is not exhausted, so 
from that point of view the reply would 
be, “For the time being—no.” But it 
has not been explored in the sense which 
makes it in any way a definite reply. 

Q: You mentioned that the discussions 
were thorough, and then you said that 
you had achieved “what I was aiming at.” 
I wonder if you would elaborate on this 
question of achieving “what I was aim- 
ing at.” 

A: Well, in a negotiation, is not the 
very first step to make your own attitude, 
and the basis for your own attitude, per- 
fectly clear? And that is something which 
is extremely difficult to do by cable or 
letter, but you can do it in discussion. 
That was, of course, the immediate pur- 
pose—a step which is necessary if we 
are to get anywhere. It is the obvious 
first step. 

Q: You just spoke of the fact that 
there was no deal, no link suggested be- 
tween you and Mr. Chou En-lai. Could 
you please tell us whether Mr. Chou En- 
lai had any kind of proposals which he 
made during your conversations? 

A: It really depends on what you 
mean by “proposals.” If one of you ex- 
presses a strong view you may consider 
that to be a proposal. I would not, in 
the technical sense of the word. And, 
interpreting now your question in the 
sense I indicate, I would say that there 
was no proposal. 

Q: You suggested that the door is 
open and that you would like to con- 
tinue. Can you tell us about any actual 
arrangement to continue—a time, if not 
a place? 

A: I would not, for the time being, 
be specific on that point because it will 
depend in very many ways on develop- 
ments and details and so on and so forth. 
But there are possibilities and even needs 
for continued exchange of information, 
concerning action taken, and so on. That 
is one thing. For that reason I would not 
outline now in any specific way what 
may be covered by the words “continued 
contact.” Continued contact means just 
continued contact—that is to say, that 
we remain in touch. 

Q: Did you at any time see or hear 
from any of the prisoners involved, or 
were you shown any exhibits purporting 
to be confessions or any other document 
from them? 

A: The answer in all cases is “No.” 

Q: Since you left Peking the radio 
and press there has emphasized the ques- 
tion of the Chinese students. Is it a fair 
assumption that the problem of the air- 
men is most immediately related to the 
problem of the Chinese students, even 
though there is no deal involved? 

A: No, I think you are wrong. It is 
not related. I think that among questions 
where there is direct interest and feeling 
on the Chinese side there is also this 
question, but you see, in this case as in 
so many other cases, there are on both 
sides all sorts of questions, all sorts of— 
let us call them grudges, worries, con- 
cerns. They are not linked up: they are 
part, so to say, of a general picture. 


Now certainly these reactions you hear 
over the Peking radio, in the Chinese 
press and so on, concerning the Chinese 
students do reflect reactions and emotions 
on’ that side, but they are not linked up 
with any part of the rest of the story in 
a specific way. It is just part of their 
picture of the world as, on the other 
hand, the fliers are part of our picture, 
your picture, the American picture of 
the world. You see what I mean. They 
are not directly related any more than 
the general attitude and situation on one 
side is directly related to the general at- 
titude and situation on the other side. 

Q: We had many conflicting reports 
here as to your mission in Peking. One 
newspaper even ran a headline stating 
that the United Nations had failed. I 
wonder if you might tell us whether you 
feel that your exploratory talks could be 
termed successful? 

A: If, by successful, you mean that I 
brought the fliers back in the plane, you 
know they were not successful. If, by 
successful, you mean that I achieved 
what I had hoped to achieve, they were 
successful. 

Q: Did Mr. Chou En-lai in the course 
of your conversations with him say that 
there were any other United Nations 
personnel besides American held by the 
Chinese? 

A: No, but that is a known fact—that 
there are others concerned. There was no 
specific statement to that effect. 

Q: As a result of your visit to Peking, 
do you feel that the possibility of direct 
negotiations between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of China 
would be a step toward a solution? 

A: I would not venture any guess on 
that. I have no specific view. My immedi- 
ate reply would be—well, with very 
great hesitation—that I do not think so 
really, but I am very vague on it. 

Q: You said that no deal was involved, 
which would suggest that no conditions 
were laid down for the release of the 
airmen. Can you give us any indication 
of what is holding up their release then? 

A: I think that you need not ask me 
that question. You can find out quite 
easily from what has happened in this 
case already. 

Q: In that case, may I ask why you 
are hopeful? 

A: This seems to be a kind of Christ- 
mas game—asking funny questions. I 
think that both questions can be replied 
to quite easily. You know very well, or 
should know, what has been the history 
of this case. You should, with that back- 
ground, easily understand that a change 
in the situation is something which is 
self-significant and a thing that is not 
too easily achieved. On the other hand, 
if the situation is one where you can see 
that possibilities are there to achieve that 
very matter, it is, I think, a good basis 
for the optimism to which Mr. Hamilton 
refers. I have not myself said that I was 
optimistic. I used another expression. I 
said that the door was open and could 
remain open with due restraint. I have 
said that I hoped to be able to continue 
contacts. That is a temperature somewhat 
lower than that reflected in the word 
“optimism.” 

Q: Perhaps I have ascribed to you the 
general optimism of Mr. Lodge who, in 


his statement after conferring with you 
last night, made the prediction that the 
prisoners would be released. 

A: He has in his hands the informa- 
tion I am able to give him, and he may 
draw his conclusions just as I draw mine. 

Q: Is it fair to assume that the re- 
lease of the prisoners would depend upon 
the improvement of relations between 
the United States and China? 

A: I would say that there is a very 
definite link between the two aspects in 
the sense that, of course, all problems of 
this type are much more easily solved in 
a less frozen atmosphere than the pres- 
ent one. 

Q: Do you think that the problem of 
releasing the prisoners could be solved 
through the intermediary of the United 
Nations or without direct contact between 
the interested parties? 

A: It is not really a question for 
negotiations. It is a question where the 
ground is prepared by negotiations, That 
ground can partly be prepared by nego- 
tiations conducted from the United Na- 
tions side, partly by negotiations con- 
ducted by this or that national govern- 
ment; but the final decisions will, I 
think, necessarily emerge as_ unilateral 
decisions in all those various ticklish 
cases. They will emerge as unilateral de- 
cisions and as part of a general devel- 
opment, more than as the result of any 
kind of, so to say, settlement. When you 
talk about negotiation in the sense you 
indicate now, you seem to have in mind 
just this give and take kind of sugges- 
tion which is a typical one. I have al- 
ready indicated that this has not been 
discussed in the terms of a deal nor with 
any link between different problems. 

Q: I meant specifically what I said, 
“through the intermediary of the United 
Nations.” I am not talking about any 
links to other problems: I mean directly 
—if through the function of the United 
Nations this problem can be solved with- 
out direct contact between the two in- 
terested parties. 

A: I think it is perfectly possible. 

Q: Might I ask regarding your re- 
marks that the “door is now open,” did 
your talks with Mr. Chou give you the 
impression that on their side they are 
prepared to keep it open? 

A: I would say definitely yes, if we 
are. 

Q: Did you say “if we are”? 

A: Yes, it is a question of mutual 
attitude. 

Q: If we could leave Peking for a 
minute. It has been reported here that 
you received a cold reception in New 
Delhi. Is that right? 

A: No, it is not right. I think the 
“cold” reception was a very pleasant and 
nice one. 

Q: In that respect, Mr. Secretary-Gen- 
eral, was there any discussion of India 
as a third nation perhaps offering its 
good offices in this case? 

A: No. 

Q: Mr. Hammarskjold, you mentioned 
earlier that pertinent questions were dis- 
cussed that had no connection with the 
prisoner issue. Could you outline those 
to us even briefly or give us some indi- 
cation of what they were? 

A: I would not because that would, 
I think, go against a rule which I uphold 
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here too, You know that I do not, in 
the course of discussions, report on my 
talks with, for example, delegates or 
governments. For that reason, I would 
not like to give any specification of it. 
You can easily guess what kind of gen- 
eral picture there is. 

Q: What we all know—is that right? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Would you answer the question in 
this way? These strong views that Mr. 
Chou expressed on the general question 
of world tensions in Asia, were they so 
expressed in your appraisal of them as 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions that a conciliatory reaction to them 
on the basis of good old-fashioned nego- 
tiation would be conducive to a peaceful 
solution of Asian problems? 

A: To some extent yes, in other re- 
spects no. To some extent yes—that’s the 
essential part of it. 

Q: You just said that if the door is 
kept open from this side as well. Do you 
include there the door to the United 
Nations being kept open as well? 

A: No, I meant a kind of general 
attitude. I meant that if we do not, so 
to say, react prematurely—blasting with- 
out going into the matter of this and that 
point—we will certainly have a response 
of the same kind, 

Q: Would you tell us just a little 
about this door and the United Nations 
and what came about on that score? 

A: Nothing at all that is of interest 
from your point of view or which would 
in any way confirm your speculation. 

Q: Did you have any impression in 
your trip that the communist Chinese 
are afraid that America or Formosa will 
attack them? 

A: I would say that I think you as 
journalists know very well that one of 
the most curious and most upsetting 
features about the present world situa- 
tion is that everybody is afraid of every- 
body. 

Q: You say that they are prepared to 
keep the door open if we are, and you 
also say that we hope to be able to con- 
tinue the contact that was established in 
Peking. I take it that the Chinese are pre- 
pared to continue the contact. What is 
the condition then on our side of con- 
tinuing the contact? What is the problem 
that makes you express it as a hope 
rather than as a fact? 

A: I think we are agreed to express 
it as a hope on both sides. There is no 
different nuance in the formulation. The 
contact, as I say, does reflect an attitude 
of, let us call it, playing fair on the 
basis of objective study of facts. It is 
obvious that that is a rather tender plant 
when you open talks of this type and 
under a blast of strong emotional re- 
actions which, so to say, wreck the basis 
laid in one respect or another, that is to 
say, to introduce an element of propa- 
ganda on either side—the other one 
would of course find it rather difficult to 
continue. I mean, for example, after this 
or that kind of what I consider unjusti- 
fied criticism of the line we are present- 
ing—and of course I have been follow- 
ing the basis of the minimum trust 
necessary for this kind of contact—such 
trust may be seriously harmed. That may 
happen from this side too by the wrong 
kind of comments and the wrong kind 


of imputations; that is what I mean by 
“able.” 

Q: After you spoke last night with 
Mr. Lodge, did you have the feeling 
that the United States will also leave the 
door open? That is my first question. 
The second is: do you intend to meet or 
have you met Mr. Sobolev? 

A: I intend to meet Mr. Sobolev as 
I intend to meet all delegations in due 
time—all the main delegations, of course, 
in the first instance. 

As to the other point, I feel that in 
our general consideration of the situa- 
tion there is a need for restraint in order 
to get the proper development; there is 
no difference of views between Mr. Lodge 
and me. 

Q: Do you envisage that at any fur- 
ther stage of the contacts the General 
Assembly, under whose mandate you 
acted, would or might itself enter into 
the picture? 

A: I would be surprised if the need 
for anything like that arose. Of course 
I cannot exclude it, but I would not 
believe so. 

Q: Do you anticipate that your next 
contact with Peking will be to convey 
the official American attitude on the re- 
port you gave Ambassador Lodge last 
night? 

A: I think that you should keep in 
mind one thing, and that is that it is not 
bilateral negotiations, with me in _ be- 
tween. It is a negotiation of the United 
Nations, represented by the Secretary- 
General, and the People’s Republic of 
China—that is to say, that I may well 
have at some stage to develop further 
the views held in United Nations circles 
covering, of course, the United States 
delegation also and United States re- 
action, but there is no special reason for 
me to be the spokesman of any single 
government, even if in this case it is the 
government of the country to which 
these fliers belong. I think I must stick 
firmly to the principle that I am repre- 
senting the Organization as such. 

Q: But since you have opened the 
door, I thought perhaps you would be 
called on to keep the door open for the 
contact. 

A: There are many possibilities in 
this situation, but you asked a rather 
technical question, that is to say, if I 
had to report in any way or guessed that 
I would have to report on the United 
States reaction. Then my reply was that I 
may have to report on the United Na- 
tions reaction, which is a slightly differ- 
ent story. 

Q: It would appear from what you 
have said today that the previous stand 
of the Chinese Government that the 
question of the fliers was no business of 
the United Nations is lost completely. 
They seem to have taken a different view 
now. 

A: Let me put it this way. They seem 
to accept—and you can see that from 
the facts—the view that it is a concern 
of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Q: Would you say it is a departure 
from their previous view? 

A: I would not go into any comments 
or analysis. I just state the fact that they 
seem to recognize that it is a concern 


for me as they have accepted discussions 
with me. 

Q: If you were not shown any ex- 
hibits or evidence or confessions of guilt 
of the fliers, was any attempt made at 
all to convince you of their guilt? 

A: I said in my statement that Mr. 
Chou En-lai presented his viewpoint, and 
his viewpoint is internationally well 
known. I think that that is a complete 
reply to the second part of your question. 

As to the first part of your question, 
I have already said that there was no 
suggestion for a show of exhibits, nor 
did I see any. 

Q: You are now uniquely familiar with 
the views of both the Chinese and our- 
selves concerning various Far Eastern 
problems. On the basis of your knowledge 
of the views of both sides, do you feel 
that a Far Eastern settlement is possible 
in the near future? 

A: I would not venture any guess on 
that, but I would say that you are quite 
right in what you say. I do have the 
unique advantage of having listened to 
and having seen a little bit from the in- 
side the working of the mind of the other 
party in stories about which all are 
worried, From my point of view, it is 
a matter of course that this comes into 
the picture as something rather impor- 
tant which I have to digest, which I have 
to put into my picture of the world as 
well as possible. I hope at least to be 
able to base more definite and more 
mature views on those problems you have 
in mind. Those views have no other 
significance than what they can be as a 
background for my talks to delegates and 
to governments. That much is certain, 
because from that point of view it is for 
me in my present job very valuable and 
very important, but I would not like to 
guess concerning possibilities from now 
on. 

Q: Again, about the open door, do 
you think that the door is open just for 
the solution of the question of eleven 
fliers and other United Nations personnel 
or is it open for a solution of other 
pertinent questions you discussed? 

A: This expression of the “open door” 
seems to have been given more and more 
technical significance. Before, we heard 
it interpreted as implying something con- 
cerning membership. Obviously, when I 
used the expression “door open,” it was 
just in the same way I would use it if 
we got to know each other sufficiently 
well to know that questions which wor- 
ried us could be brought up in the right 
way, unemotionally and objectively, be- 
tween us. 

Q: Was any mention at all made of 
the admission of the Chinese People’s 
Republic to the United Nations? 

A: I have already replied that all of 
the questions that you could guess were, 
so to speak, on the list reviewed. 

Q: Have you any observations about 
general conditions in Peking? 

A: I do not belong to the school of 
tourists who believe that it is possible to 
issue general statements after having 
been in a place for a few days. I can tell 
you—and this is certainly a rather banal 
statement—that it is an experience, from 
all points of view, to see Peking. It is an 
experience which I shall never forget. 

I would call your attention at this 








point to the fact that Mr. Bokhari has 
kindly said that he will hold another 
press conference, covering, as it were, 
the more human side of this matter— 
what you usually call, I believe, the color 
side. That press conference will be held 
at 2:30 this afternoon. 

Q: As I remember it, the first cable- 
gram which you received from Peking— 
perhaps it was the second cablegram, 
since both were received within twenty 
minutes—said that the question of the 
fliers was closed, that it was absurd to 
raise that question and that you had no 
jurisdiction in the matter, or words to 
that effect. That position seems to have 
been entirely changed when you got to 
Peking. 

A: I do not think you remember ex- 
actly how matters stood. It is quite cor- 
rect that there were two cablegrams. 
One was a reply to my own suggestion 
that we should meet. That cablegram wel- 
comed me; it also referred to the initial 
question which formed the background 
of my initiative, stating that the views on 
that question were made clear in another 
cablegram. Now, the main substance of 
that other cablegram was, I think, the 
statement that they upheld what they 
called the sovereign right of the Chinese 
courts to convict. Well, the sovereign 
right of the Chinese courts to convict 
has not in any way been questioned by 
these talks, because the courts of any 
country have that sovereign right. That 
is an entirely different issue. From that 
point of view, there is no contradiction. 
There is a possibility, of course, of dis- 
cussing that issue as part of the general 
picture. That is what was accepted in 
the welcoming cablegram. 

Q: Have you so far spoken to anyone 
besides Mr. Lodge—either in Peking or 
on your way? 

A: Well, on my way I saw a few peo- 
ple. } 

Q: I mean, have you spoken to any- 
body about what you discussed with 
Mr. Chou En-lai? 

A: I have not gone into any detail 
with anyone. 

Q: Then Mr. Lodge is the first per- 
son— 

A: Who has received, so to speak, a 
report. 

Q: Now that you are trying to keep 
this whole thing very secret, what as- 
surances do you have that information 
on these talks that you will have with 
other heads of delegations will not leak 
to us eventually? 

A: I am not trying to keep anything 
very secret. | am just trying to maintain, 
while that is still essential, the kind of 
quiet concerning these talks which may 
prove helpful. I always count on the 
possibility of leaks, but I also count on 
the strong sense of responsibility of rep- 
resentatives of delegations, as well as 
representatives of the press. 

Q: Are you planning a report to 
Members of the United Nations on your 
talks in Peking, and, if so, when? 

A: I have to report to the General 
Assembly. I cannot say exactly when the 
report will be issued, but it will be fairly 
soon. 

Q: Do you plan to go to Washington 
for talks with any personalities there on 
this question? 


A: I have no plans. Of course, such 
a visit may easily develop; we shall see. 
I repeat that I have no plans. 

Q: Would you care to tell us some- 
thing about the feelings of the Chinese 
on the question of the United Nations 
as an instrument of world peace? 

A: I would not interpret the Chinese 
attitudes in that respect, but my own 
feeling is that they certainly count on 
the United Nations as a very important 
factor in the development of international 
politics. 

Q: Was there any discussion concern- 
ing a commutation of the convictions? 

A: We did not discuss in such legal 
terms. 

Q: We all know that, as you have 
said, you were not on this journey as a 
tourist. You have, however, been round 
the world. Did you ask people what they 
mean by “coexistence”? Did you find out 
how that word is interpreted in different 
places? 

A: I did not interview people. 

Q: Did you get any impression of 
what they mean by “coexistence”? 

A: I could write a whole essay on 
that. 

Q: There were reports in the press 
that your conversation with Mr. Mendes- 
France concerned easing tension between 
the West and the East. Is that true? 

A: I think that the phrase “easing 
tension” is just as ambiguous as the word 
“coexistence.” It means so many different 
things. It could be applied to my talk 
with Mr. Mendés-France. I would not 
use it myself. I would say that we made 
a kind of tour d’horizon. 1 do not remem- 
ber exactly what expression Mr. Mendés- 
France used, but it was very adequate. 

Q: But you did discuss other problems 
than that of the prisoners and your 
specific mission in Peking? 

A: Yes, I would say that we dis- 
cussed problems of mutual interest. 

Q: Did either side make any sugges- 
tion to refer this dispute concerning the 
prisoners to the International Court of 
Justice? Is that a possibility? 

A: So far as I know, the parties im- 
mediately concerned have made no such 
suggestion. I think that technically, under 
certain conditions, consent, etc., it would 
be possible. 

Q: I should like to ask a question 
about your schedule. Which would come 
first: a further message to Mr. Chou 
En-lai or a report to Members of the 
United Nations? 

A: I really could not tell. 

Q: Could you tell us anything about 
the type of discussions which you had 
with Mr. Nehru in New Delhi? Did those 
discussions have any bearing on the talks 
in Peking? 

A: What I said about the conversation 
with Mr. Mendés-France very well covers 
the conversation with Mr. Nehru. I 
would say that in both cases the talks 
were, from my point of view, very valu- 
able and much appreciated. They rep- 
resented two occasions for me to get a 
more complete picture of how matters 
looked from other angles — which is 
essential if this job is to be run properly. 
It follows from what I have said that it 
is not a very practical idea to tie these 
talks down to one specific problem. I 
simply must use my chance to cover a 


wider ground when I do get the oppor- 
tunity of seeing men like Mr. Nehru and 
Mr. Mendés-France. 

Q: Would you include your conversa- 
tion with Mr. Eden in the statement you 
have just made? 

A: Definitely. And, in order to make 
it complete, | would also add the other 
gentlemen whom I had the honor of 
seeing On’ my way. 

Q: Do you believe that the fact that 
India has remained neutral on this issue 
has helped the negotiations? 

A: I would say that, from my point 
of view, I really could not tell whether 
that factor represented a plus or a minus. 
I think that India is acting very much 
within its rights, indeed, in following up 
the line it took in the General Assembly. 
I think that my operation is an independ- 
ent one which must be followed up on 
its own merits. I can well see that, at a 
certain stage, the attitude taken by India 
might be valuable and helpful, but, as 
regards the stage which I have just passed, 
I would not venture any guess either way. 

Q: You have now very well informed 
yourself on the Asian situation and on 
the points of view of three important 
Prime Ministers. You have also, as I 
understand, generally established a good 
and sound idea of the Chinese view of 
the world situation. Now, what—hypo- 
thetically—can a Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, whether he be Mr. 
Hammarskjold or anyone else, do with 
all this information that he is carrying 
around like gold nuggets? What can he 
do with this information in this terrible 
world which you have described, where 
everyone is afraid of everyone else? 

A: Well, the risk of mistakes and 
false initiatives may be reduced. The pos- 
sibility of saying the right word at the 
right moment may be increased. 

Q: I consider that a very good answer, 
and | thank you for it. 

Q: In your annual report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly last autumn, you sug- 
gested that you believed in the principle 
of universal Membership of the United 
Nations. Do you still hold that view? 

A: Definitely. 

Q: That, of course, would include 
communist China, would it not? 

A: There is a time factor involved, 
and the time factor is, in turn, linked 
up with general conditions—the political 
situation, and so forth. Hence, one can- 
not jump from the principle of univer- 
sality to the immediate implementation 
of that principle. 

Q: Would you say that, on the basis 
of the principle of universality, com- 
munist China should eventually become 
a Member of the United Nations? 

A: I would put it this way: from the 
point of view of the United Nations, it 
would be useful if that very great coun- 
try—after all, it contains about six hun- 
dred million people—were directly rep- 
resented here. But the representation 
depends necessarily on a set of condi- 
tions and circumstances which must be 
met. That means that my first statement 
must remain hypothetical for the time 
being. I think that as a general statement 
it is, if anything, a platitude. 

Mr. Beer: My colleagues have asked 
me to thank you very much, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, and to tell you how sincerely 
we appreciate your meeting us today. 
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procedure to be followed in carrying 
out studies of discrimination in the 
matter of (a) political rights men- 
tioned in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, (b) religious rights 
and practices and (c) emigration, im- 
migration and travel. Reports have 
been prepared by Messrs. Hernan 
Santa Cruz, Philip Halpern and José 
Inglés. The Subcommission will con- 
sider which further study of discrimi- 
nation should be undertaken in 1955. 

The main questions to be answered 
in this connection are: who will pre- 
pare the specific studies needed by the 
Subcommission — special rapporteurs, 
the United Nations Secretariat, or 
specialized agencies, for example— 
and what sources of information will 
be utilized. 


Aviation Stamp 


The first United Nations commem- 
orative stamp of 1955, honors the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion and will be issued on February 9. 
Icao celebrates its tenth anniversary 
this year. 

Membership today totals sixty-five 
states, whose airlines operate more 
than ninety per cent of all the world’s 
scheduled international air services. 


In the North Atlantic Ocean area, 
joint support arrangements between 
ICAO member nations maintain a chain 
of floating ocean stations, air naviga- 
tion facilities and weather reporting 
stations. Two international air law 
conventions have been adopted and 
ICAO is moving steadily toward uni- 
form international standards in trans- 
port, customs, immigration and other 
formalities. 

The symbolic representation of 
flight depicted upon the stamp is the 
work of Angel Medina Medina, well- 
known Uruguayan artist and designer. 
The stamp will be printed in both 3¢ 
and 8¢ denominations, in 1,000,000 
copies of each denomination. This be- 
ing a commemorative stamp, there 
will be no additional printing. 


Trusteeship Council 


“During 1953 development has 
taken place in every phase of the life 
of the territory, with special emphasis 
being placed on the need for proper 
communications, water development, 
including the provision of adequate 
water for domestic use, and the 
achievement of territorial self-suffi- 
ciency in basic food supplies.” .. . 
This is an excerpt from the United 
Kingdom’s annual report on its ad- 
ministration of Tanganyika, largest of 
the eleven Trust Territories. The re- 
port will be one of six surveying con- 
ditions and developments in African 
Trust Territories to be examined by 
the Trusteeship Council, which opened 
its fifteenth session on January 25. 
The other reports, all dealing with 
events during 1953, are on Belgian- 
administered Ruanda-Urundi, the two 
Cameroons under French and British 
administration, and _ British- and 
French-administered Togoland. Besides 
reviewing the annual reports the 
Council will consider nearly four hun- 
dred petitions from these Trust areas, 
and examine the reports of its visiting 
mission which last year toured the East 
African Trust Territories. A number 
of issues on the sixteen-point provi- 
sional agenda arise from a series of 
General Assembly resolutions on 
Trusteeship questions. These include 
such matters as the Togoland Unifica- 
tion Problem, the financing of eco- 
nomic development plans in Italian- 
administered Somaliland and indige- 
nous participation in the Council's 
work. The session is expected to last 
about eight weeks. 


In opening the session the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, 
welcomed new representatives of dele- 
gations on the Council and also Ben- 
jamin Cohen, the new Under-Secre- 
tary of the Department of Trusteeship 
and Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. Mr. Cohen, who 
had brilliantly served as Assistant 
Secretary-General of the Department 
of Public Information, would con- 
tribute greatly, Dr. Urquia said, to 
United Nations work in Trusteeship. 


The Council, in adopting its agenda, 
decided to defer until its summer ses- 
sion consideration of its Visiting Mis- 
sion’s report on Italian-administered 
Somaliland, when the Administering 
Authority’s annual report on that ter- 
ritory also will be reviewed. The Mis- 
sion’s two other reports, dealing with 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, will 
be examined at the current session. 


Advisory 


The seven-nation Advisory Commit- 
tee for the International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy held its first meeting at Head- 
quarters on January 17. Members are 
Jayme de Barros, of Brazil, Dr. W. B. 
Lewis, of Canada, Bertrand Gold- 
schmidt, of France, Dr. Homi Bhabha, 
of India, Academician D. V. Skobelt- 
zin, of the U.S.S.R., Sir John Cock- 
croft, of the United Kingdom, and 
Dr. I. I. Rabi, of the United States. 
They selected Geneva as the site of 
the conference which may be held 
in August. ... 

A group of experts appointed to 
advise the Secretary-General on the 
preparation of a technical conference 
on the conservation of fisheries and 
other resources of the sea, began meet- 
ing at Headquarters on January 10. 
The advisory group, composed of 
eight experts and two observers, will 
discuss the agenda and other technical 
problems connected with the conven- 
ing of the conference, officially en- 
titled “International Technical Con- 
ference on the Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the Sea.” It will 
meet in Rome next April. 


Palestine 


Thirteen young Palestine-Arab refu- 
gee girls are in England for a three- 
year course in nursing at five of the 
leading hospitals in the Greater Lon- 
don area. The opportunity was pro- 
vided by the British Ministry of Health 
in cooperation with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees. ... 

The largest refugee shelter ever 
undertaken by UNRWa has started in 
Jordan. More than $930,000 has been 
allocated to cover the cost of estab- 
lishing new camps, extending existing 
ones, replacing worn out tents, and 
repairing huts in existing camps. 


Bank 


Iraq has cancelled the unused bal- 
ance, $6.5 million, of a fifteen-year 
loan of $12.8 million made by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in June 1950. 

International Bank funds amount- 
ing to $6.3 million have already been 
spent or obligated in carrying through 
the Wadi Tharthar flood control proj- 
ect for which the loan was made. The 
remainder of the foreign exchange re- 
quired for completion of the project 
will now be provided from Iraq’s own 
resources. ... 

The Bank continued a high rate of 
lending in the final quarter of 1954 by 
making loans totalling $57 million for 
key projects in Belgium, India, El Sal- 
vador, Peru and Colombia. The total 
amount lent to date reached approxi- 
mately $2,064,000,000. 








Cooperation between the Bank and 
private investors in financing develop- 
ment projects was more marked than 
at any time in the Bank’s history. For 
the first time, the Bank participated in 
a joint financing operation with private 
investors which included, along with 
a loan from the Bank, flotation of a 
public bond issue in the United States 
market. This transaction involved the 
borrowing by Belgium, in mid-Decem- 
ber, of $50 million to help finance the 
improvement of her waterways and 
the port of Antwerp. It consisted of 
two parts: a $20 million loan from 
the World Bank, and an offering of 
$30 million of bonds by an under- 
writing group of seventy-one invest- 
ment firms in the United States. The 
bond issue was the first public offer- 
ing which any European government 
had made to obtain new money in 
the United States since 1947. 


Weather 


New universal codes for transmis- 
sion of weather information, adopted 
by the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, came into force throughout the 
world at midnight, Greenwich mean 
time, on January 1. 

The codes will be used in some 
1,200 broadcasts and transmissions in 
which 110,000 daily weather observa- 
tions for exchange between nations 
and continents are disseminated day 
and night almost without interruption. 

Every day of the year, WMO esti- 
mates, about 7,800 stations of an in- 
ternational meteorological network, 
3,000 transport and _ reconnaissance 
aircraft, and 2,400 ships transmit 
100,000 weather observations relating 
to the surface of the earth and 10,000 
observations regarding the upper air. 


Uniformity and standardization in 
this field are obviously indispensable 
to ensure that data on one weather 
chart can be compared with those of 
another. 


Trade 


The first session of the newly 
created Commission on International 
Commodity Trade, which opened at 
Headquarters on January 17, is dis- 
cussing substantive questions relating 
to the current situation in international 
commodity trade, governmental pro- 
posals regarding international com- 
modity problems, and measures de- 
signed to avoid excessive fluctuations 
in the prices of primary commodities 
and volume of trade in such goods. 

The Commission will report to the 
twentieth session of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The main task of the Commission 
is to exainine measures designed to 


avoid excessive fluctuations in the 
prices of and volume of trade in pri- 
mary commodities, including measures 
aiming at the maintenance of a just 
and equitable relationship between the 
prices of primary commodities and the 
prices of manufactured goods in inter- 
national trade and to make recom- 
mendations. 


The Commission is also instructed 
to keep constantly under review the 
movement of world primary commod- 
ity markets; submit periodic reports to 
the Council and propose without de- 
lay measures for the solution of prob- 
lems within its terms of reference; 
and publish studies as well as statisti- 
cal reports on prices, terms of trade 
and other matters relating to inter- 
national trade in primary commodities. 


Members are: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, India, Pak- 
istan, Poland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Venezuela. The United 


States indicated that, for the time be- 
ing, it will participate as an observer. 


Mrs. Aziza Hussein, of Egypt, is the 
first woman in the Egyptian delegation 
to the United Nations. Assigned to 
the Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee, she spoke for 
the abrogration of customs, ancient 
laws and practices affecting the hu- 
man dignity of women. Mrs. Hussein, 
the wife of the Egyptian ambassador 
to the United States, does social work 


in Egypt. 


Korea 


A modern eleven-room primary 
school, built with materials provided 
by the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency and capable of ac- 
commodating 550 Korean children, 
has recently opened. A green, tin- 
roofed structure of wood, cement and 
plaster, the school nestles among the 
hills at Un Pyung, just west of Seoul. 
UnkRa has already repaired more than 
1,000 classrooms damaged during the 
fighting, and has built or is in the 
process of building some 1,200 semi- 
permanent and 1,660 permanent class- 
rooms... . . 


United Nations aid has also resulted 
in construction of a new thirty-six bed 
wing to one of Korea’s finest hospitals, 
the Presbyterian Medical Centre at 
Chongju. The new wing, which cost 
about $80,000, was made possible by 
an initial donation of $27,000 from 
UNKRA. Construction of the first two 
floors was begun and with this en- 
couragement Presbyterian Missions 
abroad raised the necessary funds to 
complete the building. 

The hospital, which is operated by 
the Southern Presbyterians of the 
United States, has 200 beds, medical, 
surgical and TB wards, as well as an 
orthopedic clinic and prosthetic shop 
and a nurses’ training school. An in- 
ternational staff consisting of one doc- 
tor and four nurses is assisting the 
Korean staff in running the hospital 
and also in the training programs. 


Health 


The World Health Organization and 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
are assisting in a malaria control proj- 
ect conducted in parts of Tanganyika 
and Kenya by the British East African 
High Commission. 

Wuo is lending two professional 
officers and two technical officers to 
the High Commission’s Malaria Unit, 
which is already engaged in a variety 
of activities with headquarters at 
Amani, Tanganyika. The additional 
personnel provided by WHO will enable 
the work to be extended and speeded 
up. 

UNIcEF has allocated $49,000 for 
equipment and supplies for a five-year 
period. The funds are for principally 
$31,000 worth of the _ insecticide, 
dieldrin, to be used in spraying opera- 
tions expected to start next spring. Al- 
so to be purchased are transport vehi- 
cles, bicycles, field equipment, and 
laboratory supplies. 

The project is designed to stop ma- 
laria transmission in the Pare district 
of Tanganyika and the Taveta sub- 
district of Kenya, which together have 
a population of about 94,000. The per 
capita cost of the project has been 
estimated at thirty cents... . 

An allocation of $221,000 to com- 
plete a mass campaign against tracho- 
ma among nearly 1,300,000 school 
children of the province of Taiwan 
(China) has been noted by the Exec- 
utive Board of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

To strengthen the campaign, for 
which the school teachers give the 
treatment which has been prescribed, 
a health education program is being 
conducted to impress upon the school 
children the importance of cleanliness 
in the control of trachoma. Schools 
are dramatizing the campaign with 





displays of colorful posters or wax 
models showing the various manifes- 
tations of trachoma. Another device 
employed to stimulate pupil interest 
is to give each child his own tube of 
ointment, which then is kept in a 
special place at the school. 

Trachoma is a chronic form of con- 
junctivitis, a disease which thrives 
where dirt prevails and may be spread 
by flies or directly from child to child. 
Conjunctivitis and its chronic form at- 
tack tens of millions of children in 
the belt of hot, dry areas extending 
across North Africa to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Pakistan, India and 
China. 


Technical Assistance 


Pakistan’s plans for developing an 
economically sound social policy and 
establishing a governmental agency 
for administering a national program 
of social services, will be aided by the 
advice of Dr. J. F. de Jongh, Director 
of the Amsterdam School of Social 
Work. 

He will also assist the Government 
in formulating requests for technical 
assistance and the applications of Pak- 
istani nationals for fellowships under 
the Technical Assistance Program. His 
work will involve preparing surveys 
of social conditions and giving advice 
on coordination of the work of private 
and public agencies operating social 
services. ... 

E. F. Schumacher, Economic Ad- 
viser to the National Coal Board of 
the United Kingdom, will advise the 
Government of Burma on fiscal and 
other problems related to the eco- 
nomic development of the country... . 

An expert in civil service organiza- 
tion and methods from the United 
Kingdom has been assigned to provide 
advice in his field to the Government 
of Burma. The expert, Sydney Thomas 
Divers, will remain in Burma one year. 
Mr. Divers will assist the Government 
in the establishment of a Department 
of Organization and Methods, attached 
to the Ministry of Home Affairs, and 
will advise the Government on the 
general organization of the public 
Service. ... 

Professor Sixto Rios, Director of 
the School of Statistics of the Univer- 
sity of Madrid, is in Venezuela work- 
ing with the Faculty of Economy of 
the Central University of Caracas in 
a study and research program in sta- 
tistical mathematics. Professor Rios is 
the second specialist to be sent by 
UNESCO on a technical assistance mis- 
sion to Venezuela, where tue agency 
is already taking part in the operation 
of a national foundation education 
centre.... 

The Senior Assistant Engineer of 
the British Electricity Authority, Harry 
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Foster-Smith, is in Venezuela on a 
year’s assignment to advise the Gov- 
ernment on how to secure the most 
efficient performance from govern- 
ment-owned electric power plants and 
machinery. 

Mr. Foster-Smith has been General 
Manager of Para Electric Railways 
and Lighting Co. in Brazil, and Chief 
Engineer and later Acting General 


The Economic and Social Council 
will hold its nineteenth session at 
Headquarters from March 29 to April 
15 and the resumed session from May 
16 to June 3; the twentieth session will 
be held in Geneva, from July 12 to 
August 6, and the resumed session for 
a day or two in the autumn in New 
York. 

The Council will defer considera- 
tion of the reestablishment of the Eco- 
nomic, Employment and Development 
Commission to the resumed twentieth 
session. The Commission was suspend- 
ed in 1951 until December 1954... . 

A tentative schedule for the seven- 
day meeting in San Francisco to com- 
memorate the signing of the Charter 
includes four days of unofficial meet- 
ings of the members of the United Na- 
tions. The meetings will be presided 
over to Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens, of 
the Netherlands, the President of the 
ninth session of the Assembly... . 

The subject of the annual essay con- 
test for members of non-governmental 
organizations collaborating with the 
United Nations is “Review and evalu- 
ate what non-governmental organiza- 
tions have done in your country or 
area to improve public understanding 
of the United Nations in the past ten 
years.” The essays should not be more 
than 2,500 words in length and may 
be written in the mother tongue of the 
candidates. 

The contest is open to members over 
twenty years of age who are nationals 
of United Nations Member countries, 
or of countries administered by a 
Member state. In some cases, nationals 
of other countries may be authorized 
to participate, upon the request of a 
national association. 


Seven prizes of a month’s stay at 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York will be awarded, no more than 
one to the same country. Travel and 
subsistence expenses of the winners 
will be paid for by the United Nations. 
In addition, there will be from five to 


Manager for the Frontins Gold Mines 
Ltd., Segovia, Colombia. . . . 


Cornelis Adam Oomens, Chief of the 
National Accounts Units of the Neth- 
erlands Central Bureau of Statistics, 
is On a six month assignment to Mexi- 
co to evaluate available statistics and 
to advise on statistical methods in the 
economic field in relation to national 
income and accounting problems. 


eight prizes of a two-week stay at one 
of the regional centres such as Geneva, 
Santiago, or Bangkok. 

The non-governmental organizations 
will receive the essays written by the 
members and will select the best one 
or at most two for submission to the 
National Committees before May 1. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion will hold its European Regional 
Conference in Geneva from January 
24 to February 5. The Fourth Session 
of 1.0’s Chemical Industries Commit- 
tee meets in Geneva From February 7 
through 19. The Food and Agriculture 
Oreanization will hold a_ session in 
Munich to survey economic and social 
conditions in mountain areas, on dates 
in February to be announced. The 
World Meteorological Organization's 
first session of its Regional Associa- 
tion for Asia will meet in New Delhi 


from February 2 through 16. 


The eighty-third session of the 
Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, meeting in Paris on 
February 9 and 10, will deal with the 
preparation of the XVth Congress to 
be held in Tokyo in May. 

The executive organs of the follow- 
ing organizations will meet during the 
month: International Alliance of 
Women (Paris, February 5-7); Lu- 
theran World Federation (Vienna, 
February 14-20); World Federation 
for Mental Health (London, February 
11-15). 

The World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth will sponsor celebrations 
of The International Day of the Strug- 
gle Against Colonialism on February 
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For a complete list of international 
meetings (organized by both intergovern- 
mental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions) see ASSOCIATIONS — THE 
REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS, 
published by the Union of International 
Associations, Palais d’Egmont, Brussels. 





THE PROJECTION ROOM 


Technical Assistance and Yugoslavia 


we the war was over, the Yugo- 
slavs approached the task of re- 
construction with the same determina- 
tion that had shown in the bitter but 
victorious struggle against the enemy, 
and the Yugoslav Government began 
to rebuild and modernize the country 
according to a unified plan. 

In their efforts to rebuild their 
country, they have sought and ob- 
tained technical skills from the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
under the skill-sharing programs set 
up by these bodies to help make the 
world’s technical know-how and ex- 
perience available to countries trying 
to develop their economies. As a 
Member of the United Nations, Yugo- 
slavia helped to create these programs. 

It was in order to speed up and 
supplement the work being done by 
its own experts that Yugoslavia asked 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies for technical assistance. 

Thus, because Yugoslavia’s tradi- 
tional farming methods had to be 
brought up to date, the Government 
began to introduce modern methods 
and mechanization into agriculture, 
and asked the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
to send expert advisers with the spe- 
cialized knowledge useful for this 
program. 

One of the FAO experts came from 
Canada to advise on the use and main- 
tenance of farm machinery, such as 
the new tractors which were designed 
and built by the Yugoslavs themselves 
in a Serbian plant. Cattle herds needed 
to be protected from disease. Yugo- 
slavia organized a national veterinary 
service for this purpose and made 
good use of advice from the FAO on 
special techniques in combatting the 
dreaded foot-and-mouth disease. 

Another FAO expert works with 
Yugoslav students in a Government 
experimental station in Southern Mac- 
edonia where improved ways of cot- 
ton growing are being studied. In the 
station’s laboratory the qualities of the 
experimental cotton crops are being 
analyzed and compared in order to 
determine which are the best grow- 
ing methods. In developing its fisher- 
ies, an important part of the country’s 
economy, Yugoslavia obtained from 
FAO a German biologist to help fight 
diseases affecting carp ponds. Thirty 
per cent of Yugoslav soil is covered 
with forests. To ensure wise and effi- 
cient use of this natural wealth, the 
Government introduced a modern and 


rational forestry program based in 
part on information from FAO about 
the experience of other countries who 
have faced similar problems. 


Until the end of the war, the Yugo- 
slav landscape showed few signs of 
heavy industry, but now the Govern- 
ment is giving considerable attention 
to developing the country’s wealth of 
minerals and coal for the expansion of 
metallurgical plants such as the new 
steel mill at Zenitsa. Part of the plan 
for speeding up the country’s indus- 
trial development is to have instruc- 
tors come from other countries to 
Yugoslavia io train workers. Such 
arrangements are made by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization which 
also enables some of the skilled Yugo- 
slav workers to study new techniques 
in other countries. 

Light industries are rapidly being 
built up, such as a factory for the 
manufacture of plastics, one of the 
latest developments in modern tech- 
nology. An expert was sent from 
France to teach the latest scientific 
methods in the factory’s research la- 
boratory and to help improve various 
phases of production of plastic goods. 
United Nations fellowships are given 
to selected Yugoslav specialists so that 
they may receive further training in 
other countries. 

Teams of Yugoslav doctors and 
nurses were organized in consulta- 
tion with the World Health Organi- 


zation, and sent systematically to visit 
the remotest areas to examine, in- 
struct, give treatment, and dispense 
medication to all who were found to 
be infected or in danger of infection. 
To meet the requirements of her large 
health program, Yugoslavia set up her 
own penicillin production plant with 
equipment provided originally by 
the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration and later by 
the World Health Organization and 
by UNICEF, the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

Yugoslavia has great natural re- 
sources, but to develop them fully she 
needs more electric power, and elec- 
trification projects have been initiated 
throughout the country. The biggest 
of them, a great dam at Jablanitza, 
under construction for several years, 
will soon provide electric power for 
the homes and factories of a vast area. 
The progress of Yugoslavia is a trib- 
ute to the skill and determination of 
her people. It is also a good example 
of the way in which the countries of 
the world, working together through 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, can help each other in 
achieving the goal of economic and 
social advancement for all peoples, 
one of the aims of the United Nations 
Charter. 

The role which international tech- 
nical aid has played in Yugoslavia is 
stressed in a new film, Yugoslavia 
Today, which covers that country’s 
period of reconstruction after the 
Second World War. A one-reel film 
running for ten minutes, it may be 
obtained on application from the De- 
partment of Public Information, Unit- 
ed Nations, New York. 





LETTER TO THE 


EDITOR 


Assessing Population Pressures 


Editor 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW: 
Dear Sir: 

May I take the liberty of calling 
your attention to an apparent typo- 
graphical error that might mislead 
some readers of Maximilien Sorre’s 
article “Assessing Population Pres- 
sures” in the December 1954 issue of 
the REVIEW? 

In an otherwise sober account of 
the recent UN-sponsored World Pop- 
ulation Conference in Rome the start- 
ling statement is made that “if the 
present trend (of population) holds, 
almost 350,000 million persons will 
inhabit Earth in 1980.” Such a popu- 
lation would mean a world average 
population density about ten times the 
present figure in crowded Japan. 


If population growth continues in- 
definitely, this, plus a diet of algae 
and yeast, would indeed seem to be 
the fate of mankind in a more distant 
future. But I suspect that Mr. Sorre 
intended to estimate the 1980 popula- 
tion of the world as 3.5 billions, which 
is thought-provoking enough in itself. 


Sincerely yours, 


DUDLEY KIRK 


Epiror’s Note: Thanks to Mr. 
Kirk, of the Population Council, for 
pointing out the error, which did not 
appear in the manuscript of Professor 
Sorre. Professor Sorre wrote 3,500 
million. (Mr. Kirk, employing the 
usage prevalent in the United States, 
writes it 3.5 billion.) 
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fp United Nations is ten years old 
this year. For the last nine of these 
years there has been a United Nations 
Radio, one of the instruments of the 
Department of Public Information set 
up to inform the peoples of the world 
about what this world organization 
does and what it stands for. 

Throughout this time many broad- 
casting organizations have served the 
public interest by devoting a consider- 
able portion of time and talent to 
originating programs about the United 
Nations. Many stations, of course, 
have been hampered in covering the 
United Nations because they are far 
from United Nations Headquarters 
and because they are limited in budget 
and staff. As a service, United Nations 
Radio has supplied them with pre- 
pared programs (which are described 
below). 

These programs, produced for re- 
broadcast, are distributed by trans- 
cription and by short wave transmit- 
ters leased from various national and 
commercial services. In the United 
States and Canada, all major networks 
and many independent stations are 
tied by radio line and, frequently, by 
coaxial cable to United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

From this centre, the impact of 
United Nations Radio production has 
steadily increased, so that today its 
programs, produced daily in twenty- 
five languages, are relayed regularly 
in forty-eight Member states and in 
twenty other countries and territories. 
With the United States, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and South 
Africa rebroadcasting programs na- 
tion-wide on a regular basis, and with 
at least some coverage wherever Eng- 
lish is spoken, the English Language 
Service of United Nations Radio can 
be said to be one of the most signifi- 
cant English broadcasting services in 
the world. 

In countries where non-commercial 
broadcasting is the rule, it is difficult 
to estimate the value in dollars and 
cents of air time given to United Na- 
tions Radio. In the United States, 
however, it is estimated that last year 
the radio and television industry made 
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available to United Nations Radio the 
equivalent in commercial time, of at 
least 12 million dollars. 

What is the nature of this output? 
United Nations Radio’s primary task 
is to tell the story of the United Na- 
tions—its aims and activities. In tell- 
ing this story, whether it be through a 
radio newsreel, a behind-the-scenes 
interview, a dramatization of a true 
incident, a dispatch from a corres- 
pondent in the field, a feature docu- 
mentary—United Nations Radio pro- 
vides people everywhere with authori- 
tative and impartial information, in 
which all sides of an issue are given 
a full hearing. 

Some readers of the REVIEW may be 
particularly interested in United Na- 
tions Radio services available to Eng- 
lish broadcasters: 

United Nations Radio Review: a 
daily fifteen-minute review of United 
Nations news and features. 

United Nations on the Record: a 
weekly fifteen-minute program featur- 
ing candid interviews with leading 
world figures. 

United Nations Assignment: a week- 
ly fifteen-minute feature describing 
the work of men and women building 
for peace. 

United Nations Story: a weekly 
transcribed fifteen-minute dramatized 
human story of the impact on peoples’ 
lives of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies affiliated with 
it. 

Your United Nations: a weekly fif- 
teen-minute summary of important 
United Nations developments. 

Call to Order: a weekly fifteen- 
minute feature explaining the back- 


UNITED NATIONS CALLING 


Broadcasts for a World Audience 





ground and significance of current 





international meetings and _ confer- 
ences. 

Voices from the United Nations: a 
transcribed “library” service of brief 
features for integration into existing 
programs. 

United Nations Radio Newsreel: a 
five-minute summary of the day’s news 
with recorded excerpts from meetings, 
press conferences, etc., fed to the 
United States networks ABC, CBS, 
and MBS for integration into network 
news programs. 

United Nations in Action: a daily 
TV program covering the sessions of 
the General Assembly, with Winston 
Burdett as commentator, presented by 
CBS-TV. 

United Nations Radio hopes to con- 
tinue its steady growth during 1955, 
with each of the four major United 
States radio networks carrying a Unit- 
ed Nations series. 

In addition to its regular series, 
United Nations Radio also produces 
programs to commemorate special oc- 
casions, such as Human Rights Day— 
December 10th, United Nations Day 
—October 24th, etc. The year 1955 
will see many special projects to mark 
the Tenth Anniversary of the United 
Nations. 

The growing years of United Na- 
tions Radio have been successful— 
essentially because the story it has to 
tell is your story, the story of your 
United Nations. This story has thrilled 
many at times, disappointed some at 
times—but the changing story of man’s 
effort to live in peace and good will 
with his neighbors is, after all, your 
story. 








PUBLICATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


YEAR BOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS 1954 _ 


A summary of the principal statistics relating to labour in all parts of the world. 
The data are based on communications to the Office or on official publications. Text, 
table headings and notes are given in English, French and Spanish. 


In general, annual series give figures brought up to and including 1953, with 


monthly and quarterly figures brought up to June 1954. 


The tables include statistics on the labour force, employment, unemployment, hours 
of work, wages, consumer prices, family budgets, social security, industrial injuries, 


industrial disputes and migration. 


Geneva, 1954 


Paperbound $5.00 
Clothbound $6.00 



















SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 2550 George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 
AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
Periodica, Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal. 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago. 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 170 Liv Li Chang, 
Peking. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota 

COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

la Caso Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovotel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgoard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY (see end of list 

GREECE 
“Eleftheroudakis,’ 
Athénes. 


Alsina 500, 


Carlton N.3, 


see end of list 


Place de la Constitution, 


GUATEMALA 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a. Avenida sur 28, 
Guatemala. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonor H. F., 
Austurstroeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA . 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachory & Co. Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunon, IL td., 
Djakarto. 

IRAN 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

JAPAN (see end of list) 


LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN 

Thomas & Thomos, Karachi. 

Publishers United Ltd., Lahore. 

The Pakistan Cooperative Book Society, Chitta- 
gong and Dacca (East Pakistan). 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 
PARAGUAY 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Gunung Schari 84, 


PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Ruo Aurea, Lisboo. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN (see end of list) 

SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 

Hans Raunhardt, Kirchg 17, Zurich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damos. 

THAILAND 

Pramuvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chokrawot Rood, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklo Coddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Lid., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broodway, New York 
a, TER. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Edificio Golipan, Ave. F. 
Miranda No. 52, Caracas. 
VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27-11, Beograd. 


749 Rizol Avenve, 





Albert Portail, 


Knjiga, 





United Nations publications con also be ob- 
tained from the following firms: 


AUSTRIA 

B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 
GERMANY 

Elwert & Meurer, Hoauptstrasse 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona 


6 Tori-Nichome, 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Soles and Circulation Section, United Nations, 


New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Notions, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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OTHER FEATURES 
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| THIS ISSUE 
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The Human Rights Covenants 


Problems involving drafts intended to implement the 
Universal Declaration now in the hands of governments 
and specialized agencies for comment. 


'Olartuatetcan: tm @releruccms ae) Gea en OO 


oo) 


The Director-General appraises the results of the Or- 
ganization’s Eighth Conference held recently at Monte- 
video. 


> 


eraacar Crops for Korea 


Improved tools and methods of financing are keys to 
agricultural development. Illustrated. 


ar Against Hunger 


How the Food and Agriculture Organization goes about 
its tremendous task, an article by the Deputy Director- 
General. 


The Questions of Cyprus and West New Guinea (West 
Irian) before the General Assembly. . . . Fifty Years of 
Social and Economic Progress, ILo’s First European 
Conference. ... The Secretary-General on Atomic 
Energy for Peace. . . . United Nations Calling. 


FORTHCOMING 


Turkish Trainees, a story of technical assistance. . . . 
Progress and Problems in the fight against Illicit Use of 
Narcotic Drugs. 








